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LUCRETIAN NOTELETS. 


Sin the form of the verse of Lucretius, Munro 
id others.note that one of the most striking 
mtures is the fondness of the poet for playing 
bn the sound of words by alliteration, assonance, 
feven rhyme. Only less remarkable will 
nd his love of playing upon their sense by 
ble meaning, or punning, as we now style the 
ttice. His alliterations and 
merous that one or two examples will suffice. 
Sat ii. 618, he has :— 
Peens tenta tonant palmis et cymbala circ cum 
Concava, raucisonoque mineatur cornua cantu. 
ral times occurs “ 
also, 


be 


assonances are so 


t moenia mundi.” 


arum rerum.” 


86. 


flammanti 
“multa modis multis 
“ Ductores Danaum delecti.”—i. 
* Nil adeo fieri celeri ratione videtur. 
Mixta wapere, vapor porro trahit aera secum.” 
q “Omnino nominis expers. lii, 242. 
R hyming couplets are frequent. I note: 
@ perfect rhymes, i. 92-93 “107 
mo-209, &c. Two consecutive rhyming 
ill be found at iv. 978-981. 
examples of his playing on the sense of words, 
e the following :— 
At iii, 982, he represents Tantalus as paralyzed 


us instances 
164-165, 


’ lat 
coupit Ls 


LO8, 





with dread of the falling of the huge rock suspended 
over his head; then adds :— 
** Sed magis in vita divom metus urget inanis 
Mortalis casumque timent quem cuique ferat fors.” 
In this last line, as Prof. Munro points out, caswm 
bears not only its metaphorical meaning proper to 
the passage, but also its literal sense in allusion to 
the rock of Tantalus. Then, in combating the 
silly objections entertained by some weak-minded 
people to having their — il remains (after death, 
comfortably disposed of in the stom: achs 
of their winged or rey oe fellow-creatures, he 
cleverly contrives to gratify at once his delight in 
and his love of a pun :— 
“ Nam si in morte malumst malis morsuque ferarum 
Tractari.”—iii. 888. 
No one will hesitate to admit the pun on account 
of the difference in quantity between the first 
syllables of malum and mala. Far greater liberties 
we taken with language by punsters of established 
reputation. But to my mind his best witticism 
occurs in the first book, at vv. 336-7, where he 
lays down the principle that the function assigned 
to matter is that of obstructing and hindering, in 
these words :— 
“ Namque officium q 
Officere atque obstare,’ 
Here the jeu de mots on offi ium and officere is 
quite transparent. For the full appreciation of 
the joke, the root meaning of officere must be taken 
into account. That, of course, would be felt by 
the audience addressed by Lucretius. This borne 
in mind, it will be seen that an exact parallel to 
the play on words between officitum and officere is 
furnished in English by the smuggler’s perversion 
of Nelson’s famous signal, “ England expects every 
man to do his duty.” 
The following verses are good examples of the 
sound being made the echo to the 


of course 


assonance, 


uod corporis exstat, 


Xc, 


sense :-—— 

* Et circumvolitant e juites medio sque repente 

Tramittunt valido quatientes impete cz MM pos. "—ii, 329. 
With these lines compare Virg. Zn. viii. 596:— 
“‘ Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum.”’ 
This verse is repeated with slight variation, dn. 
xi. 875. Compare also Martial, xii. 50, 5: 

“ Pulvereumque fugax hippodromon ungula plaudit.” 
As a specimen of alliterative word-painting, these 
next verses are unsurpassable (iv. 545 

“Cum tuba depresso graviter sub murmure mugit 
Et reboat raucum regio cita barbara bombum.” 
The n the contrast (547) :— 
‘ Et validis cycni torrentibus ex Heliconis 
Cum liquidam tollunt = pet voce querellam,” 
The sannlicle next cited w I think, be found 
noteworthy. At ii. 16, tar 
** Nonne videre 
Nil aliud sibi naturam latrare, nisi ut, quoi 
Corpore seiunctus dolor absit, mente fruatur 
Iucundo sensu cura semotu’ metuque !” 
Cf. Juvenal, Sat, x. 356:— 


has : 
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* Orandum est, ut sit mens eana in corpore sano. 
Fortem posce animum, mortis terrore carentem.’ 
Munro quotes from Diog. Laert., x. 131, the saying 
of Epicurus, on which Lucretius founds, that the 
pleasure he strives to attain he TO par aXyeiv 

KaTa copa pyre Trapatrer Oat Kata yu ULE 
“ Scilicet haud nobis quicquam, qui non erimus tum, 


Non si terra mari miscebitur et mare caelo.” 
Luer. iii. 840. 
With the expression cf. Psalm xlvi. 2,3: “ Though 
the earth be removed, and though the mountains be 
carried into the midst of the sea,” &c. With the 
sentiment, Munro compares “what Cicero calls 
illa voa inhumana et scelerata adopted by Tibe >riUs 
and Nero, savor Tos yata px ijt Tupt 
Ovdev pérXer por, Tapa yap xados EXEt. Of this 
inhumane, the celebrated saying of Metternich 
is but a modern version: “ Aprés moi le déluge.” 


€0u 


TOL 
* Vitaque mancipio nulli datur, omnibus usu.”—iii. 971. 

In sentiment cf. 1 Cor. vi. 19, 20, “ Ye are not 
your own; ye are bought with a price ; therefore,” 
&e. In illustration of the general view of human 
life set forth by Lucretius, Prof. Sellar (Roman 
Poets, 218) quotes some fine verses of Empedocles, 
which end thus: 

= ovr er TidEepKTe ag al dpacty ovr eraKxoveTa 
ov TE vow 7 TepiAnTt 

The paralle | vith these verses at 1 Cor. ii. 9 is 
of the most striking nature: “Eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart 
of man,” &c. St. Paul prefaces this with “as it is 
written,” and the reference is, no doubt, to Isaiah 
mainly; but the expression is so much nearer to 
Empedocles than Isaiah, that one is inclined to 
think that the words of the heathen poet-philoso- 
pher had mixed themselves up in the mind of the 


Apostle with the thought of the prophet. St. Paul 
was a well-read man. 
‘Mortua cui vita est prope iam vivo atque videnti.” 
Luer. iii, 1046. 


This line declares of the person addressed that “in 
the midst of life he is, . in death.” But 
I put this forward merely as a coincidence ; not at 


s it were 


all with the idea of this passage being the source of 


the beautiful sentence in the burial service ; the 
application of the words in the Prayer Book, as I 
understand them, being quite different from the 
sense intended by Lucretius. 

‘De nique c iele sti sumus omnes se mine — 

Omnibus ille idem pater est.”—Zwer. ii. 991. 
Cf. “ rot yap Kat yévos éopév.” This. is half of an 
hexameter verse Aratus, quoted by St. Paul in 
Acts xvii. 28. 

“ Cedit item retro, de terra quod fuit ante, 
In terras, et quod missumst ex aetheris oris, 
Id rursum caeli rellatum templa receptant.” 
Luer. ii. 999. 

Earth to earth, dust to dust, ashes to ashes ! 


“ Et revertatur pulvis in terram suam unde erat, et 








 rehe redeat ad Deum qui dedit illum.”— Reels xii, 7 
(Vulgate). 

“ Posteraque in dubiost fortunam quam vehat aetas.” 

Lucr. iii, 1085, 

“has a proverbial smack” 
. 461, “quid Vesper serus 
vehat”; and Gellius, “ lepidissimus liber est M. 
Varronis ex satiris Menippeis qui inscribitur 
*Nescis quid vesper serus vehat.’” To these | 
add, as similar in sentiment, Prov. xxvii. 1: “Boast 
not thyself of to-morrow; for thou Lent hot 
what a day may bring forth.” And St. James, Epist. 
iv. 14: “Ye know not what shall be on the 
morrow. ” R. B. ». 

Glasg row. 


Munro notes that this ‘ 
and compares Georg. i 


(To be continued.) 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
SHAKSPEARE QvERIEsS.—In An 
Morale, Lond., 1670, there is a tale, he 
Friendly Rivals,” in which there is an incident 
greatly resembling the last scene of the Merry 
Wives of Windsor. The rival interrupts the two 
lovers by “a company of dressed like 
Fairies,” who come in dancing, and caper round 
them singing, and pinching them severely to the 
tune of 
‘We must make these Walks and Groves 
Free from the dreggs of mortal loves, 
And clear them from th’ unclean abodes 
Of croaking froggs, and creeping toads, 
For Oberon the Fairie King 
Fair Mab his Queen will hither bring, 
And they must dance, and we must sing, 
And they must,” &c. 
The story is evidently derived from a French source. 
Can it be traced ? 


tlie S) ecu 


entitled “ 





povyes 





Dennis’s remarks upon Shakspeare, scattered 
through many of his writings, are well worth col- 
lecting and republishing, as affording a good 
insight into the opinions about Shakspeare current 
during what may be called the first critical period. 


I question, after all, Dennis had not a higher 
appreciation of Shakspe ire than Farmer. His 


arguments against Shakspeare’s scholarship are far 
more subtle and delicate than Farmer’s, and not 
nearly so offensive. As a reason why Shakspear 
had never read Euripides, he advances the follow- 
ing :— 

‘‘ Did Shakespeare appear to be so nearly touched wita 
the affliction of Hecuba for the death of Priam, which 


was but daubed and bungled by one of his countrymen, 
that he could not forbear introducing it, as it were by 
violence, into his own Hamlet ; and would he make no 
imitation, no commendation, not the least mention 
the unparalleled and inimitable grief of the Hecuba o 
Euripides ?” 

From the expression “one of his countrymen, 
Dennis would seem to be referring to some 
generally received tradition, or opinion, upon 
this point. Are there any other similar allusions 
of this period ! The Letters on the Genius and 
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— 
Writings of Shakespeare was first published, I 
believe, in 1712 ; but I am quoting from the re- 

rint in the Original Letters, 2 vols., Lond., 1721. 

It would be interesting to know se 
sbout the status and connexions of John Benson, 
the bookseller who published the 1640 edition 
of Shakespeare’s Poems. From the prefatory 
remarks, he appears have been the editor as 
well as the publisher; and it is probably to him 
that we are indebted for the new arrangement and 
the addition of the headings to the Sonnets. He 
was evidently a warm admirer of these poems :— 

“T have beene somewhat solicitous to bring this forth 
to the perfect view of all men, and, in so doing, glad to 
be serviceable for the continuance e of glory to the de- 
served author in these his poems. 

They had not, he says, “the fortune, by reason 
of their infancie in his death, to have the due ac- 
commodation of proportionable glory with the rest 
f his ever living works” ; and he goes on to charac- 
terize them in a manner which must assuredly 
wee him to be the envy of modern critics, for he 
describes them as 

“Seren, cleere, and elegantly plaine; such gentle 

straines as shall recreate, and not perplexe, your brain ; 
no intricate or cloudy stuffe to puzzell intellect.” 
Jenson 
t, in all probability, have been able, by a 
ke of his pen, to have spared us the intermin- 
ble controversy about the dedication, although I 
believe that he has given us a sufficient clue to his 
real opinion of the Sonnets by the omission of six 
of the most passionate. 

It appears, from the recently published Archibald 
Constable and his Literary Correspondents, a 
Memorial, Edin., 1873, that the printing of Scott’s 
edition of Shakspeare had proceeded much further 
than would have been inferred by the reader of 
lockhart. Three volumes seem to have been 
finished at the time of the great crash, and Mr. 
Thomas Constable tells us that all the sheets were 
sold for waste paper! It is not likely that Sir 
Walter’s notes would, at the present day, add 
much to our knowledge of Shakspeare’s text ; but 
the great romancer was so warm an admirer and 
appreciator of the poet, that any critical disquisi- 
tions of his (if there were any) could not fail to be 
f the greatest interest. It is scarcely probable 
lat every copy would be destroyed. Are any 
lown to be in existence? C. Ettiot Browne. 


It is painful to think that this obtuse 





b> 


P.S.—Since the above was written I observe that 
Mr. Winsor, of the Boston Library, contributes to 
4a contem por: ry the announcement that some sheets 
of Seott’s Sh: akspe are are preserved in his library. 
Are there none in England ? 


PassaGEs FROM FLETCHER AND SHAKSPEARE.— 
In the Two Noble Kinsmen, Act v. 3 (vol. viii. 
p.202 of Dyce’s edition of Shakspeare), Emilia being 


pressed by Theseus to witness the combat between 
Palamon and Arcite, says:— 
“T will stay here : 
It is enough, my hearing shall be punish’d 
With what shall happen,—’gainst the which there is 
No deafing—but to hear, not taint mine eye 
With dread sights that it may shun.” 
The last line but one, thus printed, has no mean- 
ing that I can make out; should we not write— 
“?*gainst the which there is 
No deafing, but to hear—not taint mine eye.” 


Where “ but hear "=so as not to hear. (See 
Abbott’s Shakspearian Grammar, § 122.) Then 
Emilia will say, “I will stay here, not taint mine 


eye,” &c., the intermediate words being in a paren- 
thesis. 

I should not have taken up your space with 
commenting on such a trifle, if the Two Noble 
Kinsmen had remained in its former obscurity, 
| but, as Mr. Dyce has included it in his edition of 
Shakspeare’s works, it will probably be read by a 
numerous circle, and more im- 
portance. 

In King John, Act iii. se. 4, King Philip says: 

**So by a roaring tempest on the flood 
A whole armado of convicted sail 
Is scatter'd and disjoin’d from fellowship.” 

Here Mr. Dyce, following Mason and Mr. 
Collier’s MS. annotator, reads convented for con- 
victed. Muay we not retain the old reading, deriving 
convicted from convictus, of which Ainsworth says, 
“(4 convivo) a living together in one house: a 
boarding or tabling together; familiarity.” The 
word convicted will then only imply a closer “ fel- 
lowship” than “convented” would, from which 
the armado was “ scatter’d and disjoin’d.” 





so becomes of 


¥. 

I have casually lighted on a lapsus calami of 
Shakspeare ; I do not know if the slip has ever 
been publicly noticed. It occurs in Lucrece, 1. 1342: 


“ But they whose guilt within their bosoms Jie 
Imagine every eye beholds their blame.” 


The word “ lie” rimes to hie and eye. 


Frep. Rvte. 
THE DAINTY BIT PLAN. 
Tune; “ BrosE AND Butter.” 
Written by William Cross. Originally published in 
The Penn y Songster, , Glas gow, 1839. 
“Our May had an ee to a man, 
Nae less than the newly placed Preacher, 
An’ we plotted a dainty bit plan 
For trappin’ our spiritual teacher. 
Oh ! but we were sly, 
We were sly an’ sleekit, 
But ne’er say a herrin’ is dry 
Until it’s weel reestit an’ reekit. 
We treated young Mr. McGock, 
An’ we plied him wi’ tea an’ wi’ toddy, 
An’ we praised every word that he spoke, 
Till we put him maist oot o’ the body. 
Oh! but we were sly, &c. 
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Frae the Kirk we were never awa’ 
Except when frae hame he was helpin’, 
An’ then May, an’ aften us a’, 
Gaed far an’ near efter him skelpin’. 
Oh! but we were sly, Xe. 
We said aye what the neebors thocht droll, 
That to hear him gang through wi’ a sermon 
Was, tho’ a wee dry on the whole, 
As refreshin ’s the dew on Mount Hermon. 
Oh ! but we were sly, &c. 
But to come to the heart o’ the nit, 
The dainty bit plan that we plotted 
Was to get a subscription afit, 
An’ a watch to the Minister voted. 
Oh! but we were sly, &c. 
The young women folk o’ the Kirk 
By turns lent a han’ in collectin’, 
Sut May took the feck o’ the wark 
An’ the trouble the rest o’ directin’. 
Oh ! but we were sly, &e. 
A gran’ watch was gotten belyve, 
An’ May wi’ sma’ priggin’ consentit 
To be ane o’ a party o’ five 
To gang to the Manse an’ present it. 
Oh ! but we were sly, &c. 
We a’ gied a word o’ advice 
To May in a deep consultation, 
To hae something to say unco nice, 
An’ to speak for the hale deputation. 
Oh ! but we were sly, Xc. 
Takin’ present an’ speech baith in han’, 
May delivered a bonny palaver, 
To let Mr. McGock understan’ 
How zealous she was in his favour. 
Oh! but we were sly, &c. 
She said that the gift was to prove 
That his female friends valued him highly, 
But it couldna express a’ their love, 
An’ she glinted her ee at him slyly. 
Oh ! but we were sly, &c. 
He put the gowd watch in his fab, 
An’ proudly he said he wad wear it, 
An’ after some flatterin’ gab, 
He tauld May he was gaun to be marriet. 
Oh! but we were sly, 
We were sly an’ sleekit, 
But Mr. McGock was nae gowk, 
Wii our dainty bit plan to be cleekit. 





May cam hame wi’ her heart in her mouth, 
An’ frae that hour she turn’d a Dissenter, 
An’ noo she’s renewin’ her youth 
Wi’ some hopes o’ the Burgher Precentor. 
Oh ! but she was sly, 
She was sly an’ sleekit, 
An’ cleverly opens ae door 
As sune as anither is steekit.” 
F. 
THE PROTECTOR OLIVER'S COACH ACCIDENT. 
In the Second Report of the Royal Commission 
on Historical Manuscripts, 1871, page 36, in the 
list of MSS. belonging to Lord Lyttelton is men- 
tioned a letter of “ Phil. ¢ ‘ary to Sir Henry Lyttel- 
ton,” dated Sept. 30, 16—. It seems odd that the 
cataloguer should not have supplied the date of the 
year (1654), since the anecdote told in the letter is 
a well-known one, viz. :— 











“ The Protector was yesterday overturned in his coach 
and so bruised in his belly and his thigh, that he cannot 
stir himself in his bed, and his secretary’s leg is broken, 
How the accident came isa great secret, hecause of the 
dishonour of it ; for he would needs drive his coach him. 
self, and the horses ran away, and threw him amongst 
them.”—Letter of Sept. 30, 1654, as above. 

“ How the accident came about” is not “a oreat 
secret” to us, for we learn from a letter of the 
Dutch Ambassador's to the States-General, dated 
16th October, 1654, new style, that His Highness 
having gone to “ take the air in Hyde Park, wher 
he made his dinner,” accompanied only by Seere. 
tary Thurloe and a few of his gentlemen and 
servants, 

“ Afterwards had a desire to drive the coach himself, 
having put only the Secretary into it, being those sx 
horses which the Earl of Oldenburgh had presented unto 
His Highness, who drove pretty handsomely for some 
time; but at last provoking those horses too much with 
the whip, they grew unruly, and run so fast, that the 
postillion could not hold them in; whereby His Highness 
was flung out of the coach-box upon the pole, upon which 
he lay with his body, and afterwards fell upon the ground. 
His foot getting hold in the tackling, he was carried away 
a good while in that posture, during which a pistol went 
off in his pocket: but at last he got his foot clear, and» 
came to escape, the coach passing away without hurting 
him. He was presently brought home, and let blood 
and after some rest taken, he is now pretty well again 
The Secretary being hurt on his ancle with leaping out 
of the coach, hath been forced to keep his chamber 
hitherto, and been unfit for any business; se that we 
have not been able to further or expedite any busines 
this week.”—Thurloe’s State Papers, vol. ii. p. 652 














This accident happened on Friday, 29th Sep- 


tember, 1654; and there is a letter extant (among 
the Lansdowne MSS. in the British Museum) from 
Secretary Thurloe to Dr. Pell, dated Whitehall, 


24th October, 1654, in which he says: 

“ Tt pleased God that I received a hurt in my legatthe 
same time when His Highness received his hurt by his 
coach, which was this day month; since which time I 
have kept my chamber, and been under so much dispo- 
sition of body, that I have not been able to write unto 
you. I bless God His Highness is perfectly recovered, 
and I hope ! am in good way thereunto, though for the 
present I continue very lame.” —Page 69, vol. i. of Rev. 
Dr. R. Vaughan’s Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, &v0., 


1839. 
It appears from this letter that Thurloe suff red 
much more than the Protector from the accident; 


in 


although it will be perceived that the account m 
Cary’s letter is conside rably exagge rated. The 
escape of Oliver formed the subjec t of a congratu- 
latory poem from George Wither, and Andrew 
Marvell alludes to it in these lines:— 
*‘ Our British fury, struggling to be free, 
Hurried thy horses, while they hurried thee ; 
When thou hadst almost quit thy mortal cares, 
And soil'd in dust thy crown of silver hairs.” ; 
See also General Edmund Ludlow’s Memonrs, 
12mo., 1698-9, vol. ii. p. 508. 
Henry W. HeEnNrReyY. 
14, Park Street, Westminster. 
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PapaL BLASTS AGAINST Tosacco.—I meet with 
the following edicts of two Popes on the subject 
of the use of tobacco and snuff, which may be in- 
teresting to those of your correspondents who have 
eir attention to the historical branch of the 
aubiect. The first is that of Urban VIII., 1642:— 
«Tabacum, sive solidum, sive in frusta concisum, aut 
in pulverem redactum, ore vel naribus, in fumo per tu- 
bulos, et alias quomodo libet, sumere pr hibetur, sub 
pena excommunicationis, omnibus et singulis utrius ue 
sexus personis, tam secularibus quam eccles 
Innocent X., 1650, repeats this prohibitory edict 
inst the use of tobacco in the Vatica 


part of it. 


* Benedict XIII, 172 


ertain reservation, V 


given th 





StiC1Ss, AC. 





n, or any 





, repealed it, but V 


“Quod illorum (Clericorum) nullus, presertim dum in 
Choro interest, et divinis operatur officiis, arculam, sive 
m, in qua nicotianum | ulverem t. ad alios 
yrum mittere palam, et publice audeat.” 
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ation seems to | ive been sul " 
t, which gave full liberty to 





This reserva 
to the original edi 


Hert 


am 


in 1 
redactum, fun 
quom lo libet, 

[t appears that the passing round of the snuff. 
box in the time of divine service had tended “ ad 
Domus Domini 
toto orbe celeberrime 


nicotianam, vulgo Tabacum nuncupatum, 

ive in frusta concisum, sive in pulverem 
ex eo elicitum, ore, naribus, aut alias 
in recensitis locis pro libito utendi.” 






sanctitudinem, et 
Basilic pr 

T2) estion of scholastic theology 

eco in any form was a violation 
After much discussion, t] 

} } l tobac , 


; vh } 
at those Who ¢/ Ul 








umunt, et dentibus conterun 
te 7 . 
ita eX Ore proyicienda, WItLnho 
’ 
qui 8 mpei a ] 
> Others maintained 
s.Jq “@: hil 3 
ed, Ol nihil in st 
te discussions of t 





Dratect.”—In Corry’s Me- 
r, “Tim Bobbin,” pu l 


n 1819, there is no menti 


wer of Jol C' 
Rochdale j 


men printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine, Oct 





pp. 527-8, which, as the original editior 





pamphlet appeared without date, may probably be 
assumed as the date of the first edition of that work. 
Collier was in the habit of sending his pamphlet, or 
his “ Bandyhewits,” as he called them, to various 
towns for sale; and in that way it came before 


Sylvanus Urban. who does not 


ppear to have esti 


mated it as of much worth, most 


1 ler fans + 
likely from not 


MERCURI I rANNIt I have lighte 
on a ¢ of vel ly newspaper, or “news 
it No. 47, “ fror londay 12 « 
to M« ne 
r im] 7) r fe 
[ W hit int ve 
iT pecimen is curious as showing the state « 
| feeling that existed, in the year 1644, on the 
| politics of the day. It also mentions and comment 
| on unother } lication (Mercur Lali 1 
| by the Royalist party (apparently at Oxford, w 
the king then was), the name of which I do n 
remember to have heard before. I may add that 
in Rushworth’s Historical Collections, 1 have s 
V irl yu I l s copied from Mert trius Br Ln 
The substa e of these is extracted by Rapin, w] , 
however, alv refei » Rushworth for the fi 
From Rapin have lled ot 
pages of ¢ H , & anus 
; Belfast 
iw \ I ron, BE! Ret mber I 
last t nes of a quaint epitaph on a slal th 
Church of Luton, Beds, which I saw many years 
». | wrote to pres car, who h 
n 3 entire inscr}j ! 





| This so exasperated him that he called Marsom a ro 





understanding the 


lect, which abounds in more 


Saxon and Danish words than probably any other 


county. In the specimen 
it differs in many instances from the text in Con 
edition. Mr. Heywood, in his excellent treat 


On the South I is] Dialect, printed 








57th volume of the Chetham Society’s publication 
1862, alludes to the not in the Gentleman 
Ma l 1 the British Magazine, pp. 
26 39. The English Dialect Society, 
n mplated publications, will no loubt 
take notice of the matters when they come tt 


hire. 
LLIAM H SON. 


, Isle of Man. 
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‘Dear Sir,—The inscription to which you refer is as 


follows: 

‘ Here lyeth the body of Daniel Knight, 
Who all my life time lived in spite. 
Base flatterers sought me to undoe, 
And made me sign what was not truc. 
Reader ! take care whene’er you venture 
To trust a canting false Di 


Who died June 11th, 


The note on thi 


yissenter. 


s in a book called The Histon 


+7 } 
yuarrei ne | 


‘The above was written on acc 
with Mr. Samuel Marsom, a deacon of high standin 
ae 
t baptist ¢ st 


iel Knight 
and was: 





lawyer. Dar 
about Luton 
in elections, Kc. He 
conv yance ort some 
freehold 


om to mak 
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of making 
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| 
made it leasehold, so that 


in the 6lst year of his age, 175 
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recantation, which was published in a newspaper. 
“ The above, you will perceive, comes from the pen of 
a Dissenter. Yours truly, J. O'Nemt. 
“ Luton Vicarage, March 27, 1874.” 
Hersert RANDOLPH. 







































































a collection of ballads containing Willie’s Lady, 
Clerk Colvin, Brown Adam, Jack the Little Scot, 
Chil Brenton, the Gay Goss-Hawk, Young Bekie, 
Rose the Red and White Lillie, Brown Robin, 
Willie o’ Douglas-Dale, Kempion, Lady Elspat, 
King Henry, Lady Maisry, and the Cruel Sister. 
These balla ls were derived from Mrs. Brown 3 
recitation, and were originally obtained by William 
Tytler. This important collection, which seems to 


lent two manuscripts to Scott of ballads obtained 
from Mrs. Brown, has not been heard of, su fat as 
I know, since Scott referred to it in the Introduc- 
tion to his Munstrelsy (p. 230 of the standard 
edition). A manuscript of Jamieson’s, containing 
the same ballads, has been most liberally placed in 
my hands by Dr. David Laing, but it 
to see both versions, 

May I once more ask the attention of those who 
are interested in ing Tytler 
MSS. (of which the family at present know nothing), 
and also to one more deside ratum, the Glenriddell 
MS., compiled by Mr. Riddell of Glenriddell, and 
lent to Scott by Mr. Jollie, bookseller at Carlisle? 

F. J. Cup. 


is cle sirable 


ball 1ds to these mis 


Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 


HERALDRY AT MELROSE. 
richly moulded Gothic portal. Over the point of the 
arch is carved a shield, bearing the royal arms of Scot- 
land, a lion rampant within a double tressure.”— Morton's 
Monastic Annals of Teviotdale, Edinburgh, 1852, p. 252. 
During a recent visit, I observed that the royal 
arms are represented to the sinister. There is a 
tradition concerning the south window similar to 
that of the Prentice’s Pillar at Roslin; hence, pro- 
bably, the error. In lieu of the ancient and appro- 
pri ite rebus of a mell (Anglicé, a mallet) and a rose, 
found carved upon one of the Abbey stones, and 
set in the wall of the old town-hall, there has been 
sculptured upon the front of a new building an 
escutcheon charged with a rose, in chief a hauberk 
between two helinets. <A shield of equal size dis- 
plays the armorial insignia of the ducal family of 
Buccleuch. J. MANUEL. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 





Toms or THE Countess oF ALBANY AT FLo- 
RENCE.—The remains of the Countess of Albany, 
widow of Prince Charles Edward Stuart, repose in 
the Capella del 8. Sagramento, in the splendid 
basilica of Santa Croce, in Florence. Not long 









for which, to avoid prosecution, he was forced to sign a 


Sidmouth. 
Tue TytTLeER AND GLENRIDDELL BALLAD 
Manuscripts.— Alex. Fraser Tytler lent Ritson 


have been in two manuscripts, for Alexander Tytler | 


“In the south transept (of the Abbey) is a deeply and | 





ago, when visiting the church, I made a copy of 
.| her epitaph, which may interest some readers of 
“N. & Q.”:— 
** Hic sita est 
Aloisia e Principibvs Stolbergis 
Albaniz Comitissa. 
Genere forma moribvs incomparabili animi candor 
Preeclarissima. 
Hannoniz Montibvs Nata. 
Vixit annos lxxii menses iv dies ix 
Obiit Florentiz die xxix mensis Janyarii 
Anno Domini Mpcccxxry 
Grati animi et devotz reverentiz 
Monvmentym.” 
The monument erected by her to the memory 
Alfieri is in the same church. J. Woopwarp 
The Parsonage, Montrose, N.B. 


6s Quiz. 
word 





I have heard that the origin of thj 
occurred in this wise. The father of th 
| orator and statesman, Richard Brinsley Sherida 
| when lessee of the Old Crow Street Theatre, Dublin, 
being at a supper-party one Saturday night, and 
the conversation turning upon the subject of coin- 
| ing words, offered to bet a dozen of wine that h 
| could coin a word which would be in the mouths 
|}of all Dublin next day. The bet was taken, » 

| the party dispersed. Sheridan immediately sun- 
moned his call-boys and supers, gave each a piece 
| of chalk, and ordered them to run all over the cit) 
and chalk the word “ quiz ” on eve ry door, shutter, 
and hoarding they came to. l 





ar 





This was done; 
next day the word was in every one’s mouth, and 
Sheridan won his bet. J. N. B. 

| In Colman’s Heir-at-Law, first acted in 1797, Dr 
Pangloss says, “ A ‘ Gig,’ umph ! That’s an Eton phrase 


The Westminsters call it ‘ 
| 


A Maw or Many Names.—The following entry 
occurs in the parish registers of Oldswinford 
| Worcestershire :— 

** 1676. Dancell Dallphebo Marke Anthony 
Gailery Cesar Williams, sonn of Dancall (sic) Dally 
Marke Anthony Dallery Gallery Cesar Williams, bapt. 


Jan. xviij.” 
H. §. G. 


Lonpon Cries.—I heard this verse of a very 
old waterman’s song, from a very old gentleman, 
on the occasion of the last overflow of the Thames 





Quiz.”’ 





Dallery 
eho 


“‘ Two pence to London Bridge, three pence to the Strand, 
Four pence, Sir, to Whitehall Stairs, or else you wi 
by Land.” 





E. G. P. 
Tue Lonpon “Booxsetiter’s” AMERICAN 
| CooroGrapHy.—The Bookseller (February 3), 2 
a review of a book on the Wonders of the Yelle 
stone Region in the Rocky Mountains, states that 
this region is “ about half-way between the Missis- 
sippi and the Atlantic,” and “ nearly nine hundred 
miles west of New York”! ‘True, the mere ais 
tance of 2,000 miles or so is regarded as a trifling 
| matter in the United States; but as an error m 





| 
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chorography, it seems rather wide. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the Bookseller meant to write Pacific instead 
f Atlantic. At any rate, that would have been 
twice “ nine hundred miles” nearer the mark, at 


vest G. L. H. 


Greenville, Ala. 





Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
snswers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





Weip or Lutwortn CASTLE, AND CHIDEOCK 
Hovse, Dorset.—There are, unfortunately, con- 
ficting opinions among genealogists respecting the 
origin of the Welds of Lulworth Castle. Some 
of the authorities trace the descent of this old 
Catholic race to Edric the Saxon. Other writers 
hesitate to deduce the lineage of the Welds from 
a period further back than the reign of Edward ITI. 
Burke, in his Landed Gentry, 1848, vol. ii., title 
“Weld of Lulworth,” says : “ The family of Weld 
derives from Edric, surnamed Wild, or Sylvaticus, 
who was nephew to Edric, Duke of Mercia, hus- 
band of Edina, dau. of King Ethelred.” Burke, 
however, in some editions of his works, alludes in 
terms of doubt and hesitation to the circumstance 
of the Welds being sprung from Edric the Saxon. 
The editors of the third edition of Hutchins’s 
Dorset, 1861, vol. i. part ii. pp. 372-373, adopt a 
similar course in dealing with this difficult and 
intricate question ; but, on the other hand, it will be 
found, upon consulting the three editions of the 
County History,* that it is clearly and distinctly 
asserted on a monumental inscription at East Lul- 
worth, but which is “ now removed altogether from 
the church,” that Edric the Saxon was unquestion- 
ably the progenitor of this ancient and venerable 
gentle house. I conceive this would be preswmp- 
tive evidence ina court of law. Ormerod’s Cheshire, 
vol. ii. p. 131, commences the Weld pedigree tempore 
Edward III., but (I believe) it is stated in p. 130 
of that publication that the Welds have resided at 
Eaton, in Cheshire, from the reign of Henry III. 
to that of Charles II., when they removed to New- 
bold Astbury. I have not a copy of Ormerod in 
my library, and consequently I am not able to 
verify the accuracy of the quotation for my self. 
I understand that the Records of the County 
Palatine of Chester contain names of the Welds 
to the most remote reigns of the Plantagenets. 
Shirley, in his Noble and Gentle Men of Enqland, 
1860, p. 77, observes that the family was “ founded 
by William Weld, Sheriff of London, in 1352, 
who married Anne Wittenhall ; his posterity were 
° First edition, 1774, vol. i. p. 142; third edition, 1861, 
vol. i. part iii. p. 379. The names of the first eight 
ancestors of the Welds are given on the tablet in lineal 
succession. The list begins with Edric himself. 






seated at Eaton, in Cheshire, till the reign of 
Charles II.” I am happy to be enabled to say 
that Iam prepared to prove that this theory of 
Shirley is wholly incorrect, and does great injustice 
to the high claims of the Welds to equestrian and 
patrician extraction. Sir Gilbert Dethick, Garter 
King at Arms, in a “ Grant of Crest to John Weld, 
of Eton (qy. Eaton), Gentleman, (dated) 10th 
April, 1552,” incidentally refers to “ William 
Weld, Ald rman and Sheriff of Londen the 

viij* yeare of King Edwarde the thyrde, 
A uncestors have byn the beare Ts of the Ts tokens and 
auncient Armes of Honnor.” This extract from 
Dethick incontrovertibly establishes the fact that 
William Weld had a long line of predecessors 
previous to the fourteenth century. 

I am informed that the authorities at the Heralds’ 
College have, on some occasion, indirectly and in- 
ferentially admitted that the Welds of Lulworth 
Castle are descended from Edric the Saxon. Per- 
haps some of your correspondents, distinguished 
for their learning and powers of research, will be 
kind enough to assist me in endeavouring to arrive 
at a satisfactory conclusion upon a subject which 
has hitherto defied all the united efforts of heralds, 
antiquaries, and archeologists. 

Tuomas Parr HENNING. 


whose 


Sidmouth. 

P.S. I recollect seeing many years since a list 
of Saxon gentry in “N. & Q.” The name of 
“ Weld of Lulworth” occurs amongst the families 
enumerated. 


* Sotiparity.”—In a number of Mr. Ruskin’s 
Fors Clavigera, that eccentric genius confesses his 
ignorance of the true meaning of proletary. Are 
the world at large in England better informed as 
to the true meaning of solidarity? Be that as 
it may, its derivation is by no means obvious, 
Dr. John Brown, who, in his Hore Subsecive, 
1866, p. 301, sneers at Dr. Richardson for con- 
founding s’nails with snails, speaks, at p. 283, of 
“the solidarity of binocular vision.” Surely a more 
amusing Malapropism never was committed. It is 
easy to say that it was a misprint for solidity 
| (credat Judeus !); but my belief is that the writer 
| did not know the meaning of the word he used. 
| What is its history? How and when did it arise ? 
Whence comes it tothe French? Is it from soldus, 
| solidus, firm, secure: whence solde, payment (soli- 
dare, 2 small coin; solder, to pay; soldat, a mer- 
cenary); solidaire, adj., obligatory ; subs., security 
for payment: whence solidarité? Or is it from 
sodalis, a sharer, one of several mutually bound: 
whence sodalitas, a secret society !—and so it may 
have come to pass that solidarité is sodalité by 





metonymy. J ABEZ. 
Athenzeum Club. 


HawtHorn.—Can any of your readers say 








whether the superstition is a general one, that it is 
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inlucky for hawthorn to be in bloom before the 
lst of May ; and what the origin of the supersti- 
tion can be ? E. J. C. 


Srm.ver Corxn.—I ask for some information 
regarding a small silver coin in my hands. On 
one side there is a segment of a circle, with a 
monogram (V containing an F) inside it ; 
this there appears a small coronet or crown, with 
the date 1625 over it. Round the circle is the 
legend “ DEO . ET . PATRIA. On the other side, 


above 


; : , I ; 
and inside a circle, there is MAR with these 
IG 


words inscribed round it, “ voN FEINEM SILBER.” 
a] 


Srrype, THe Historran.—The life of Strype, 
in the Bibliotheca Britannica, gives no particulars 
of his wife and children. «Is there any printed life 
of him which gives this information in detail ? 

TEWARS. 


Scrupe.—An ancient and well-known family 
name has been written 
What is known about the etymology of this name? 

G. F. B. 

“Tne JessamMy Brips.”—Is the origin known 
of this epithet, applied to Miss Mary Horneck by 
Goldsmith and Reynolds ? E. A. B. 


Se upe, Scroop, Scrope. 


Parker’s London Magazine, 1845, has an ac- 
count of the representation of the Antigone of 
Sophocles on the London stage, with some origina 
translations. "Who was the author of this article ? 

R. Eyes. 


Heratpic.—To what family do these arms 
belong : a fesse embattled, in chief two saltires, in 
base a garb; crest, on a garb, a bird rising? 


old seal, but the 
W. G. D. F. 


These arms and crest are on an 
tinctures are not visible. 


Tue Recister or Sanptorr CHaret.—I am 
extremely anxious to know where the parish regis- 
ter of Sandloft Chapel, in the parish of Belton, in 
the Isle of Axholme, now is. It was a place of 
worship used by the Dutch and Flemish settlers 
in that district, in the seventeenth century. The 
late Mr. Joseph Hunter, the south Yorkshire his- 
torian, told me that he had seen it, and made some 
notes therefrom, but he was unable to tell me 
where it then was. EpWARD PEACOCK. 

SJottesford Manor, Brigg. 


KNURR-AND-SrELL PiLayrinc.—What is this 
amusement, referred to in a case heard lately at 
the West Riding Court House, Wakefield, where 
it was stated in evidence that a check-weighman 
at a neighbouring colliery had proclivities for this, 
and for dog-racing, and other “ similar-amuse- 
) Wituiam Buioop. 





ments ” 
Liverpool. 


LL; 
Oatus.—Perhaps “N. & Q.” can help me ¢ 
some curious lines on oaths, written, I believe, op 
the fly-leaf of a MS. in the University Library 
Cambridge. The last lines are, if I am not mix 
taken :— 
“Soe custome got decorum by gradation, 
Masse, cross, faith, troth out sworne y’re came damm. 


tion.’ 
G. §, 
BistiocrRaPHy OF Sopa Warer.—In “7 
Pursuits of Fashion: a Satirical Poem” (London, 
ese yaar - . , . 
1810), I find, in the section devoted to “the 


Coffee-house Cornet, or Back of the Second Set: 
these lines :— 

“ Be silent the coffee-room, hushed ev'ry noise; 
Stop drawing that soda ; keep quiet those boys.” 
Has any earlier mention of soda water, as 4 
beverage sold in taverns, been noted? I cannot 
remember any; although “soda-powders ” (which 
Byron in Italy bade Murray in London send him 
in lieu of poetry) seem to have been sold by 
druggists for some length of time prior to the 

publication of the poem I have quoted. 
G. A. §, 

Brompton. 

P.S.—The popularity of soda water among 
subalterns so early as 1810 convicts the illustrious 
author of Vanity Fair of a slight error. Mr. 
Thackeray, in picturing the manners of 1815, 
pathetically lamented that a gentleman who, a 
that period, had drunk too much ‘rack puneh at 
Vauxhall over-night, had no more refreshing drink 
than small beer to cool his parched throat withal 
in the morning. Yet, from the foregoing, it seems 
clear that Jos Sedley, when “ seedy,” might have 
had, long before ’15, ready resource to “Soda and 


BB.” 


Psevpoyymous Works sy “A Lapy.’-I 
should be obliged for the names of the authors of 
any of the following :— 

1. Adamina, a Novel. 2 vols. 
Hood, 1801. 

2. Addresses, with Prayers and Original Hymm 
London, Norwich, 8. Wilkin (printed), 1826. ; 

3. Ailzie Grierson. Edinburgh, John Johnstone, 1846 

4, Almeda; or, the Neapolitan Revenge. A Trage 
Drama. London, Symonds, 1801. 

5. An Alphabet of Animals (in verse). 
cester (printed), 1865. it 

6. The Althorpe Picture Gallery, and other Poetical 
Sketches. Edinburgh, Blackwood (Aberdeen printed), 
1836. Dedicated to Lady Peel. F 

The authoress says the poem was suggested by 
Mrs. Jameson’s Althorpe. OvpHar Hamst. 

New Barnet, Herts. 


London, Vernon & 





> 


London, Lei- 


Sroxe Juc.—I have in my possession (tél 
porarily) a white ash-coloured stone Jug, 104 inches 
: fl ite straight from the globe of the 
high ; the neck quite straight from the g r 
jug, and 3 inches high. The jug is covered neaty 
all over with blue enamel, in the shape of flowers 
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sprays, scrolls, &c., and on the front of the jug is a 
tly raised me dallion, with a r rye al crown in the 
jug, and about 





slig ht 
me colour as the body of the 


double the size of a five-shilling piece. In the 
of the medallion are the two letters, G. R., 
in blue enamel, and round the centre of the jug, 
in a band, in letters of an inch high, in blue 
is the following inscription (in the same 
as the G. R. above i Ich, Hab, Ein 
Schr. Boes Weib.” The jug, of which I desire to 
know the history and v: aoe hi ad originally a silver 
top to it, but this has been lost for many years ; 
the rivet-marks are plainly visible where it was. 
I know the meaning of the inscription, but what it 
I do not, and want to find out. 


entre 


ename il, 
characters 


alludes to 
G. R. 

[The inscription probably reflected the sentiment of 
“G, R.” for his wife, Caroline of Brunswick.] 


Tae House or Gre.—On the top of the hill of 
Mormond, in the Buchan district of Aberdeenshire, 
there are the ruins of a small hunting lodge. Over 
the doorway is the somewhat quaint inscription in 
rude characters, “This hunting Lodge Rob Gib 
commands.” I have recently seen several notices 
of the house of Gib, in which particular mention 
is made of Sir Robert Gib, Master of the Horse, 
and Familiar Servitor to James V. of Scotland. 
Had the Rob Gib of the hunting lodge, on the top 
of Mormond Hill, any connexion with the Master 
of the Horse to the somewhat eccentric, but much 
beloved, “King of the Commons,” as James V. 
was called? I may state that I made inquiries 
on the spot, at least in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, but with the usual result in similar 
that the ruins had always been there, and nothing 
was known concerning either them or Rob Gib. 


cases, 








I shall be glad to receive any information relating 
to the matter. W. 
New Piymovutu.—What 
emblem, is used by the 
town of New Plymouth, in Massachusetts, or by 
the State of Massachusetts I shall be greatly 
obliged to any reader of “* x. & Q.” who will give 
me the information dire Joun SHELLY. 
Frankfort Chambers, P i uth. 


ARMS OF arms, or 
q 


flag, or other ensign, or 


Replies. 
ON THE ELECTIVE AND DEPOSING POWER 
OF PARLIAMENT. 

321, 349, 37 $16,459; 5S. i. 
130, 149, 169, 229.) 

Tam sorry that I cannot allow W. F. F. to go 
on further with his subject without again inter- 
= aa him; but I think that all readers of 


4". xii , 389, 


189, 209, 


B&Q” w will agree that I have a right to, at 
ast, try to answer his argument, and to correct 


some errors into which he has fallen. His reply 
was so lengthy, that I must apologize if my answer 
extends beyond, what some may deem, all reason- 
able limits. In the first place, I may remark that 
my opponent has made a very important reservation 
p. 169): after having argued that before the Con- 
quest “the rule of hereditary succession was never 
departed from,” he adds that “the idea of here- 
ditary succession then existing was different from 
”: explaining that, though the principles of 
representation and of female succession were not 
adopted, yet the fact that the crown never went 
out of the family (cases of violence of course ex- 
cepted) proves that the crown was not elective, 1. ¢. 
that it was hereditary. 

Now, this position is exactly that which I main- 
tain. I never, for a moment, thought or said that 
the crown was open to any one who might be elected 
‘as the Empire was, at least in theory). My point 
has always been (I again repeat) that, though the 
crown always remained in one family (the cases 
of the Danish kings and Harold II. excepted), yet 
within that family the pure principle of election 
prevailed. I fail, however, to see the force of 
W. F. F.’s remark, that if the crown was thus not 
elective (i.e. out of the family) it must be here- 
ditary (within that family). 

If this is what my learned opponent means, we 
are of the same opinion; but I submit that this 
is not the usual sense attached to the expression 
“ hereditary succession.” 

In support of his view W. F. F. urges that, on 
the death of Harthacnut, the Abingdon Chronicle 
says that the people acknowledged the son of 
fEthelred II. (¢. ¢ Edward the Confessor) as 
king, “as was his right of birth.” But, as Mr, 
Freeman has pointed out, the elective and the here- 
ditary principles were already supported by different 
parties ; the pure form of the latter tending to 
encroach on the pure form of the former. And it 
should be recollected that the Peterborough Chro- 
nicle expressly asserts Edward’s election. 

Again, it is said that “it is idle to dream of the 
Saxons as controlled by councils.” Milton, Burke, 
Mackintosh, and Hallam are cited in support of 
this assertion ; also Yeatman, whose authority as 
an historian seems to be impaired by his extra- 
ordinary views to the genuineness of the 
Chronicle, the origin of the name Angli, &e. Such 
an assertion, coming from one who has read the 
elaborate chapters on the Old English Constitution 
in Mr. Stubbs’s new History, is strange indeed, and 
can only be excused by the imperious demands of 
a preconceived theory. 

The two instances of deposition quoted by Mr. 
Stubbs are the cases of Alcred of Northumbria, 
and Sigebert of Wessex. 

As regards the former, Simeon of Durham (the 
great authority for all northern, and especially 
Northumbrian matters) says, “ consilio et consensu 


ours 


as 
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suorum omnium . . exilio imperii mutavit 
majestatem.” 

As regards the latter, the Chronicle says (ann. 
“This year Cynewulf and the West Saxon 
witan deprived Sigebert of his kingdom, except 
Hampshire, for his unjust doings” ; and Henry of 
Huntingdon “ Proceres et populus totius 
regni congregati sunt et provida deliberatione et 
unanimi comsensu omnium, expulsus est a regno : 
Cynewulf vero electus est in regem.” 

No one expects to find in those times a full 
grown Parliament, with two Houses sitting apart, 
passing a bill with the ceremonies and intricate 
forms of the present day. This is only found very 
much later. As Mr. Stubbs says, “The depositions 
of Alcred and Sigebert may have been the result 
of a conspiracy, and those of the others (i. <¢., 
various minor kings of Northumbria) may have 
been determined in a witenagemot, all under the 
inspiration of a competitor for the throne : but in 
these cases, on any theory, the deposition was 
decreed in the National Council.” He says just 
before, “ The depositions of Alered and Sigebert 
stand out as two regular and formal acts; the 
authority by which they were sanctioned being 
fully, though briefly stated, the deposition not 
being followed by murder, and in one case provision 
being made for the support of the royal dignity.” 
Such is the opinion of the first living constitutional 
historian, which I cite not as an original authority, 
but as the matured judgment of one who has de- 
voted to constitutional history the labour of a life- 
time, and whose learning is universally recognized 
both in England and on the Continent. 

Cnut certainly did not “assume the sovereignty 
of all England by conquest”; nor do I understand 
how the Chronicle in any way bears out Mr. 
Yeatman’s amazing statement, that he was really 
the first sovereign of England ; for A®ithelstan was 
supreme sovereign up to the Forth, and superior 
lord of all the Celtic princes in other parts of Eng- 
land. He, not Cnut, is the first sovereign of 
England, owing to the great victory, at Bru- 
nanburh, over thé Danes, Scots, and Welsh of 
Strath Clyde. 

The question of Cnut’s election is very com- 
plicated ; but in no case did he obtain the whole 
kingdom of England after the battle of Assandun ; 
for it was divided, at the Conference of Olney, 
between Edmund Ironside and himself ; and what 
Mr. Carlyle calls a “heritage brotherhood” was 
apparently agreed on. It was mainly owing to 
this, which was, in essence, an act of recommenda- 
tion by Edmund to his people, that Cnut was 
formally elected on that gallant king’s death. 

Any one who wishes to go deeper into the general 
subject of election of early kings in England will find 
the references for each case in Mr. Stubbs’s History, 
p. 136, note l. 

7. F. Fs account of the proceedings after 
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Says : 














Hastings is not quite clear. It is quite true that 
all the chief men submitted to William at Berk- 
hamstead ; but we also hear of an invitation to 
assume the crown, which was accepted and ratified 
by the solemn coronation. William’s whole posi- 
tion was anomalous ; but he was not a mere jp. 
vader reigning by the sword, as Thierry tries “a 
make him out. No one pretends that he Was 
elected in exactly the same sense as the great kings 
of Wessex were 4 yet he certainly was legally 
elected, and his whole reign shows that he tried to 
rule in an impartial and thoroughly national spirit. 
His object in getting elected and crowned was to 
be able to avail himself of the sort of awe wh ch 
the rite of coronation inspired. My opponent, 
however, is in error in supposing that “ the igno- 
rant monkish chroniclers regarded the coronation 
as an election.” I have already (p. 150) adduced 
several passages to show that coronation meant the 
attaching the sanction of the church to the choice 
of the nation, but that the election was a totally 
distinct thing. An extract from a charter (Cod. 
Diplom. cceexi.) will illustrate my meaning, 
Speaking of Eadred, it says: “ Electione opti- 
matum subrogatus, pontificali auctoritate est rex 
consecratus.” 

What the “ blunder” of the chroniclers is, I do 
not pretend to know. Hume, in the passage cited, 
does not correct any blunder, but merely states the 
influence of the rite of coronation in the Middle 
Ages. Stubbs (pp. 144-6) and Bryce (Holy Roman 
Empire, 4th ed., p. 198, note k) give a good account 
of the exact effects which it was held to produce. 
My opponent then goes on to infer that, because 
the king guaranteed hereditary rights in his 
charters, his own office must have been hereditary. 
Sut we must distinguish between feudalism as a 
land-tenure and feudalism as a mode of government. 
The former was naturally retained by the Norman 
kings ; the latter was rejected by the Conqueror 
both in Normandy and in England, because of the 
attendant evils. Hence he could easily grant lands 
to be held in hereditary succession without any 
reference to that of the crown. Besides, it may be 
doubted whether, at that early period, “ heir” was 
taken in the technical sense of the English law, as 
implying descent : perhaps, rather, in the sense of 
the Civil law, as meaning any one who is named 
successor, without any reference to descent. ; 

The value of the case of ¢ Jospatric obtaining the 
earldom of Northumbria, owing to his maternal 
descent, as related by Simeon of Durham, is this 
that the idea of hereditary succession was begin- 
ning to have weight with reference to great fiels, 
but it does not prove anything as to the hereditary 
succession to the crown, save the fact that that 
idea had some influence in the election of a king. 

Sesides, though Simeon says “ attinebat ad eum 
honor illius comitatus,” because of this descent, he 
adds, “Cospatricus adiens Willelmum regem multe 
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est 
some 


a iptum pecunrd adeptus comitatum,” 4 
ws regarded as having sort of claim, but 
is had to be backed up by gold and ratified by a 
grant from the king. This, be it recollected, 
ea in the autumn of 1067. The quotation 
fr - West “On Peers ” is a short statement of the 
bwyer’s ide: a of a pe rfect feudal kins gdom > but it 
which was not a 
a nearly perfect 


A. B. C. 


new 


has no applic: ation to En; gland » 
perfect feudal kingdom, but 
Teutonic one. 

(To be contin ued. ) 


I do not much like interposing in the able and 
very interesting discussion upon this topic, but it 
seems to me that the arguments of both parties are 
wide of the mark. They admit that the Parlia 
nent of the United Kingdom is composed of the 
Crown, the Lords, and the Commons, and yet 
argue the question as to the Lords and Commons 
eecting or deposing the sovereign ; but if it is the 
act of two branches of the Legislature, how can 

it be the act of the a ee which requires the 
concurrence of the three branches 

Your correspondents seem to be unaware that 
there is a solemn and unanimous decision of the 
Irish Court of Queen’s Bench in re Lord Dillon’s 
ase (Charles I.), that “ the feudal system ’ existed 
in England previous to what is known as the 
Norman Conquest, and that Sir Henry Spelman’s | 
treatise on Feuds was written as a reply to that 
decision, which he held to be erroneous. The latter 
work was not published until after the death of 
the writer. 

Neither of them seems to me to have given suffi- 
ent force to the difference between peerages by 
tenure and nobility by patent. In the former the 
barons were peers or equals of the monarch; in the 
latter, being created by the sovereign, they were 
subordinate. Peerages by tenure, now nearly ex- 
tinct, existed in the Saxon times; and the creation 
by patent, which was almost simultaneous in Eng- 
and France, commenced at a much later 
period. There might have 
sition and election inherent among Peers who held 
their lands and titles by an equal right as the 
monarch, although such right could not belong to 
4 patented nobility, yet George IV. admitted his 
equality with the Peers when he tried Queen Caro- 
line before them. 

The Bill of Rights (te mp. William ITI.) shows 
that the Lords and Commons met not in Parlia- 
we but in convention, that the *y declared against 
James IT., and in favour of William III. 
Was accepted as sovereign, and, when monarch, 
Acts of Parliament were passed confirming what 
had been done. The Bill of Rights, though found | 
among the statutes, as an expre ssion of princi iple, 
Is nowhere described as an Act of Parliament, 
simply because the sovere ‘ignty was in abeyance, 
and it was contrary to the theory of the Constitu- | 


land 








The latter | 


é., he | tion to make laws without the concurrence of the 


| three estates of the realm. 


' their assistance by promises of reward. 








de pose 


the Crown and the 


mean 


of Elizabeth of 
. | husband, or 
been a power of depo- | would cease to be 
would her 


for a few words upon a statement, 
stand 
impression. 

Florence of 
asserts the election of Cnut 
post 
nobiliores 
sensu et re 


vere,’” 


William I. claimed the throne of England as a 
bequest from Edward the Confessor. His Norman 
subjects were feudally bound only to aid him in 
the defence of Normandy, and he had to purchase 
The Eng- 
W ho oppos« d him were despoiled because 
they were in arms against th sovereign, their 
feudal lord, and their estates were given to the 
Norman nobles as payment for services, but their 
descendants claimed that they won them by their 
own swords, and held them almost independent of 


lish nobles 








the sovereign. The long wars of the Plantagenets 
were actuated by the desire to make the lands of 
the nobles heredit ary, and to abolish the custom of 


performance of homage. That 
was attained at Bosworth, but the relative position 
of the Sovereign and the Peers was altered, and 
therefore the setting up and knocking down of the 
kings during the Wars of the Roses, those exam- 
ples of force guided by a definite end, hardly form 
precedents as to the power of Parliament, or rather 
of two branches of the Legislature to alter the third. 

The only defence of such changes lies in the 
eee necessity, and is, in fact, revolution. The 

Lords and Commons have no more legal right to 
or elect the Sovereign than the Crown and 
the Commons would have to de pose the Peers, or 
Peers to efface the Commons. 
It may be necessary to make changes by force, but 
is it not paradoxical to suppose that Parliament 


investiture and the 


composed of three estates may consist of only two, 
and that the remaining portion has all the legal 


rights attaching to the entire ? 
JOSEPH FISHER. 


Waterford. 
P.S.—Does W. F. F. 
that the true cons Dc ‘ot the Act of 
Henry VII. which he quotes is that, in the event 
York dying before her intended 
without issue, Henry VII. 
king; and in the former case 
and in the 


(5S. i. pp. 301, 362 


dying 


son succeed to the throne, 


latter, would the heirs of the Duke of Clarence ? 

I have no intention, as I have no manner of 
right, to interpose in the controversy between 
W. F. F. and W. A. B. (¢ but I beg permission 


which, if left to 
cannot fail to convey an erroneous 
- Now (1. 

distinctly 


as it does, 
W. A. B. C. says: 

Worcester (ann. 1016 
* cujus (¢. e. Athelredi 
mortem episcopi, abbates, duces et quique 
Angliz in unum congregati pari con- 
gem sibi Canutum elegere . om- 


nemque progeniem regis A&thelredi repudiantes, 
pacem cum eo composuere et fidelitatem illi jura- 
to appear 


From which it is made t that 
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this transaction was one of general consent ; that 
the election of Canute was the unanimous act of 


Let 
Only one 


the whole governing body of the realm. 
read a little and we shall see. 
line on, we come to this 3 

“At Cives Londonienses, et pars nobilium, qui eo 
tempore consistebant Londoniz, Clitonem Eadmundum 
unanimi consensu in regem levavere. Qui solii regali 
sublimatus culmine, intrepidus Westsaxoniam rediit sine 
cunctatione, et ab omni populo magna susceptus gratu- 
latione, suze ditioni subegit eam % 
Wigorn., 617, fol. 1601. 

[ submit, therefore, that this pretended Parlia- 
ment was nothing better than a faction or cabal— 
nothing more than a packed council. 

As to the quotation “ Fcedus etiam cum princip- 
ibus et omni pop lo ipse et illi cum 
percusserunt,” let any one read the whole chapter, 
and he will have no difficulty in seeing how that 
During Edmund’s lifetime, the 
kingdom, by agreement, was divided between them, 
but Edmund’s more rightful claim was recognized 
by the fact that he was allowed to keep the crown: 
“Corona tamen regni Eadmundo remansit.” 
manifest instance of 
might against right, only allowed and acknow- 
ledged when the nation had no longer power to 
resist it with That it was a free and 
voluntary election, I unhesitatingly deny, feeling 
on the contrary, that they wquid not have 
had him if they could have helped themselves. 
But, as things stood, they felt, no doubt, that “ dis- 
cretion was the better part of valour.” 


Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


us 


more, 





citissime.”— Floren. 


ipso 


came about. 


Canute’s succession was a 


SUCCESS, 


sure, 


Enetish Surnames (5 §. i. 262, 330.)—I 
cannot but think Mr. Sata, who has been kind 
enough to notice my book on English ; in 
“N. & Q.,” has made a mistake in recommending 
attention to Cowell’s list of surnames. Both he 
and Verstigan wrote at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, and added little to the nothing 
that was then known on the subject. The study 
cannot have d to have begun till Camden’s 
Remaines were published in 1614. Take 
derivations from Verstigan : 


surname 


been 8 
several 
Rows,’ of his mak- 
ing a noise”: this is simply the “le Rous,” 
* Rouse,” of the Hundred Rolls, a 

complexion. “‘ Drew,’ of sadness” 
nothing but 


} 


np 
mply 


this again is 
the old Christian name “ Dru,” or 


sa Drew.” “* Stone,’ of some cause concerning it.” 
This is so general that whether he refers to the 
phy sical m ilady or some local proming nee I can- 
not say. Cowell, his contemporary, is no better. 


My proofs shall be Mr. Saua’s own quotations. 
Medizval records “Osbert Diabolus,” or 
“ Roger le Diable,” on the one hand, and “ Goscelin 
de Eyville,” or “John de Eyville,” on the other. 


five us 





Who, after this, can pay serious attention to 
Cowell’s 
“ Devil.” 


“de David Villa” the 
Look again at “ Stradling.” 


as 


This is 


nickname of 


origin of 


| (p. 490 











one of a class of nicknames which could not } 
force itself into our Directories, viz., peculiarity of 
gait. Thus the ambl is represented when “not 
occupative) by “ Ambler,” the shufli by “ Shaylor’ 


ut 


and “‘ Shayler,” the hop by “ Lilter,” the sham)j, 
by “Shambler” and “Scambler,” the toddle by 
“Toddler,” and the straddle by “Stradling’ 


Hence such entries in our old rolls as “R ulph le 
Ambuler,” “ Ralph le Todeler,” “ Robert le Liltere.” 
“Edward Stradelyng.” You have not space 
for references, so I will only say that the last 


last, 
be ng the nam 


e in question, is found in Proc, and 


or 





Ord. Privy Council. Cowell, however, derives 
‘Stradling” from “Easterling”! What will our 
Sterlings say to this? That “Stanley” and 


* Stoneleigh” are the same, Mr. SALA may see by 
a comparison of “Gledstane,” or “ Gladstone” 
, and “ Ley” and “ Leigh” (p. 93). “ Mal- 
pas,” which Mr. Sata also says I have omitted, 
he will find incidentally explained on p. 1262, 
Mr. SALa “Tt is amazing to find Mr 
Bardsley treating ‘ Fawkes,’ or ‘ Vaux’ [Mr. Sata 
begs the question from the start, you see}, as a 
Christian name, and deriving it, together with 
‘ Foulkes,’ ‘ Fakes,’ ‘ Faulks,’ ‘ Folkes,’ ‘ Foakes’ 
* Faxson,’ and ‘ Fawson,’ from the Norman ‘ Fulk’ 
or ‘ Foulques.’ Were this derivation correct, ‘Guy 
Fawkes’ would have had two Christian names, 
‘Guido Foulques,’ and would have had no proper 
surname at all.” Then follows Cowell’s “ Vaux.” 
However amazing it may seem to Mr. Sata, I am 
firmly convinced that I am right. He begins with 
a serious slip when he says that “Guy Fawkes” 
could have no surname according to my account, 
but would have two Christian names ; that is, as 
Mr. Sata will have it, our “Thomas Williams,” 
or “ Ralph Jones,” or “ Adam Philips,” possess no 
surname, but only two Christian names, forgetting 
that one of our largest class of surnames 
posed of these very patronymics. But I do not 
wish to take advantage of a mere slip of the pen. 
Mr. Saua’s premises may be false, and yet his 
assertion correct. But I believe his assertion t 
be untrue also. In matters like this, where doubt 
exists, the only appeal can be that to registers. 
Let me give you a short string of entries of the 
period of surname-formation, first the Christian 
“ Foulques,” then the surname as formed 
“ Fowlke Grevill” (Cal. Proceedings 
in Chancery), “Fawke de Coudrey” (Hundred 
Rolls), “Fauke de Glamorgan” (Rotuli Litt. 
Claus.), “ Falkes de Breant,” found also as “ Faukes 
de Breant ” (Hundred Rolls), “‘ Faukes le Buteller” 
Hundred Rolls), “Edmund Falkes” (Rolls of 
Parliament), “Nel Faukes” (Hundred Rolls) 
Without giving more instances, I leave the matter 
with your readers. Mr. Sata is right, and I am 
wrong, in the matter of “William le Orbater. 
As he says, “It is not an admixture, it is wholly 
Norman-F rench.” 
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I have also to thank Mr. Sata for his notice of 
hook. It is the high literary position has 
ned that makes me feel the danger of his 
seommending to general notice such an untrust- 
y rect rd as that of Cowell. 
CHARLES WAREIN 
Higher Broughton, Manchester. 









BARDSLEY 


OF ) Personat | 
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I tTY ON THE 
and S, iii, 442. 
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Early in the 
mt 1e body of a 
ied at Wood Hayes 


rh 


CTION 
A GU SY 





DesTRU 
DgeaTH OF 
ent ye ar an int jue st was he 

r, Lem ntinia Smith, who d 
ander suspicious circumstances. It ee at first 
sper ted that she had been poisoned by her para 
m * George Lovell, and much excitement was 
sed in the neighbourhood of Wolverhampton 
ind Birmingham. Her funeral was attended by 
re number of gipsies, who, after the ceremony, 
burnt the van (or covered cart) in which she had 
1, together with her various articles of clothing, 
&. This was mentioned in the local papers as an 
nstance of vengeance on the part of the gipsies, 
who were represented as being indignant with the 
woman for bringing disgrace upon their tribe. 
t not the very reverse, and did not they 
he van, &c., as a means of showing re- 
t must be observed that the woman was 
ried with every outward demonstration of regard, 
that no expense was spared over her funeral ; 
and it seems to be worth while inquiring of those 
ho are familiar with gipsy customs, whether the 
destruction of her property was not meant as a 
mark of respect. So far back as June 6, 1857, I 
mave an account in “ N. & Q.” (under the title that 
heads this note) of a circumstance narrated to me 
bya trustworthy person concerning the “ grand ” 
faneral of a gipsy, followed by the 
h S property, clothes, plankets, fiddle, books, and 
his grindstone, the last being thrown into the river 











Severn, and the others burnt. On that occasion I 
sked, “Is this destruction of his personal property 
lon the death of a gipsy?” This query has 





never been answered; so I repeat it, 
recent death of Lementinia Smith having dire 
public attention to this singular custom, if it be a 
gipsy custom. (Asa P.S., I may say that in the 
Ger neral Index of the Second Series of “ N. & Q.” 
the reference to my note is marked as being 
at p. “124” instead of 443; the “124” being 
repeated from the previous reference. The mis 
nts are so wonderfully rare in all the 
“N.& Q.,” that the chances of correction are infi- 
mialy sma al, and I *! not point out the present 
me In a captious spirit.) CuTrupert BeEpDE. 


now 
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“Buopius” (5% §. i. 167, 233.)—It is evident 
from the j inventories client to by Dr. Rock that 
the term “blodius” was used as the Latin equi- 
valent of the English word “blue,” as then em- 
ployed. And I think this m: iy be reconciled with 
the received interpretation sangutineus, if we bear | 





destruction of 


Indexes of 
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nome $, spe: ik of livid s spot sas “blue” 


the 
ted | 





in mind that very different shades of colour may 
be included under one term. In one case we have 
“Una secta blodia del bawdekyn pro Adventu et 
Septuagesima” (York Fabric Rolls, appendix, 
Surt. Soc., vol. xxxv. p. 233), which looks as if it 
ha A Seon a sombre shade like our “ violet,” suitable 
for these semi-penitential seasons. But on p. 230 
we have several “ Capz Blodiw” with ornaments 
suggestive of festal use, for which something more 
like “sky-blue” would be more suitable.* In the 
Church Book of Thame, Oxon., is mention of “a 
sute blew embroyded with gold, with anteloppes 
and byrdes of gold, the orfraies with crockyns and 
sterres of gold the which by the consent of 


the Parysh serveth for Whitsonday.” “Item a 
sute of blew the ground off braunches of gold, for 
Trinytye Sondaye.”t And Dr. Rock says, “In 








Spain, and at Naples, I observed sky-blue vest- 
ments are used on the festivals of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary” (Ch. of Our F. ii. 259, n.). The 
‘blue” of the Old Testament was either “ violet” 
Smith’s Dict. Bible s.v. “Colours”), or “ pure 
sky-blue” (Speaker's Comm., Note ii. on Colours 
of Tabernacle, vol. i. part i. p. In both 
these articles the subject is fully gone into. It 
certainly seems strange if the same term was used 
for blue and for dark red, but when we remember 
how near to red what we now call “ purple” may 
come, and how often “violet” and “purple” are 
confounded now, we may believe that the terms 
‘blodius” and “ blue” were capable of a wide ap- 
plication to all shades of blue and purple. “The 
names of colours in all languages appear to have 
been very vaguely used, until the progress of science 
in connexion with the decorative ante has re nder red 
rreater precision both possible and desirable,” Sp. 
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304 





Comm. as above cited, where this observation is 
— ntly illustrated. I should, however, still 
glad of any further light that can be thrown 


> or on the medizeval use of “ blue” 
It may be noted that we com- 
and in an 
1522) we have 


a * Blodius, 
words or things). 


ription in Almondbury Church 
the line ——— 
“my body bloo with wonds both larg and long.” 
So in Prov. xx. ‘the blueness of a wound”; 
Vulg., “livor vulneris.” Yet how different from 
typical blue. i i 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


2 
oO, 


Sir Puruir Srpvey’s “ Arcapta” (5% §. i. 269.) 
Watt (Biblio. Brit.) says the Arcadia has been 
modernized by Mrs. Stanley, 1725, folio. 
Sparks HenpERSON WILLIAMS. 








AND 
348) 


ATTorney,” &c. 
, 
{2 S. xii. 


ADVENTURES OF AN 
‘Tue Lire or A Lawyer,” Kc. ( 


* Yet it may be questioned whether they had any 
such colour in the Middle Ages. 

+ For these valuable extracts I am indebted to Dr. 
F. G. Lee. 
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are both by Sir George Stephen, as to whom CrriL 


can refer to several biographical dictionaries, and 
The Handbook of Fictitious Names, pp- 47 and 
216. Ovtrenar Hamsrt. 


The arms de crip 
Prince Esterha y, ol 


Herarpic (5 §. i. 48. 
by G. A. C. are those of 
Hungary. 

5 8. i 


1) is for 


a), Beren 


109.) 
rof Somersetshire 
den or Berondon, at _ st those 
arms. I have no pedigree of the family of 
ford to refer to. 

5" 8. 1. 


The quartering m arked d 
: that marked ( 
families bear the 


Rosse te 


those of Seaman ; 


The 


the crest is a demi-seahorse, and not a demi-Pe 


268. arms are 


gasus, 
$2 S, xii. 109 


pth Ss. lL. 116, 197. The words 


“3 garbs or” are omitted p- 116) in the coat of 

Rickards; it should read arg. on a bend, engrailed, 

vert, 3 garbs or. ('. = } 
Leeds. 


ALENDAR (5 S, i. 281.) 
a complete Cale ndrier Ré- 
publicain,’ 1793, in Arséne Houssaye’s Histoire 
d Notre Dam de The rm lor, Mad ime T lli en, 
published by Henri Plon, Paris, 1866. 


Rerusiican C 
CrEscENT will find 


G. M. T. 


Anprews (5 
has been drawn to a 
notice, in Iconographi 1, by John Pinkerton, 
F.S.A. (Perth), London, 1797, of a portrait of this 
worthy, then in the possession of Baillie Duff, Aber- 


ADAMSON, OF St. 
attention 
tNcoti 


ARCHBISHOP 
S. i. 268.)—My 


deen. It would be interesting to learn if this 

portrait of the archbishop is still in existence, and 

where. J. MANUEL. 
Rose Biograplh ical Dictionary, 12 vols., 1857 


gives an account at some length of Patrick Adam- 


son, Archbishop of St. Andrews at a very troubled 
period. This is compiled from Spottiswoode’s 
Church History of Ncotl und, and M: uC ke nz ’s 


Lives 
Univ 


There is a notice of hit 
rselle, Paris, 1843-66. 
Sparks Henperson WILLIAMS. 
8, Kensington Crescent, W. 


n also i in Biogr aj } “ue 


“ A RESIDENCE IN Fr 5 S. i. 282.)—-I 
CRESCENT means Mis 
think he is wrong. I pre sume he was thinking 
a work, with a similar title, 
that his gestion was made without much re- 
flection, as Miss Williams was too much in favour 
of the French Revolution to have penned the para- 
graph attributed to her. As to the above work, 
e Bohn’s Lowndes, Part iii. » p. 832. 
OvtpHaR Hamst. 


ANCE 


published by her ; an 


sug 


SHAKSPRARE GENERALLY Reap rn 1655 (5 §. 
i. 304.)—I think Dr. Nicnotsoy’s query as to 
Strype being the English Eusebius must be an- 


~ ea 


Tales, 


| which side a 


f}* 
s Helen Maria Williams. I; 3s 

f 

l 


a 
swered in the negative. Strype’ 8 works belong to 
about half a century after the date of the play in 
which the phrase is found. Ma Ly not Know- vel 
be referring a second time to Thomas Fuller, whos 
Church History was published in und wi 
in his love of peace and moderation bore no Jit] 
similarity to the Father of Ecclesiastical History 
The diverting character of the Holy War « 


Church History is well known; and with resp 
to the “stories ” in the latter, Heylyn said:— 
* Above all things recommend me to his merry t; 


and scraps of trencher-jests —— ntly interlaced in 
parts of the history; which if abstracted from the rey 
and put into a book by thems ~y izht very wel 
served up foras cond course to 7'/ Be quet of Jest 
supp ylement to the old book entitled W? s, Fits, a t Fon 
cies, or an additional century to the Old Hus dred Me 
so long since extant.”—A nimadversions, &c., Ip. 
troduction. 
Joun E. Batey, 

My “ Strype (?) ” was an inconsiderate guess, and 
a wrong one. Mr. Bariey has most courte 
communicated to me his correction, and, if I ma 
venture to say so, Iam disposed to believe wit 
him that the English Eusebius is ller rathe 
than Heylyn. B. Nicnotsoy, 





Jocx’s Lopce (4" §. vi. 27. 
extract answers G.’s query: 

« PrersHitt Barracks.—These barracks are buil 
the site of an old Scotchman’s cabin, named ‘ h 
amusing history of this man may be read in the adven 
tures of Harry Ogilvie, or the Black Dragoons.—J \ 
Alnwick.” 


—This newspaper 





J cx, 


J. MAnvet. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
‘Davin’s Tearges” (5 §, i, 288) is by Sir 
John Hayward, the historian, some account of 
whose life and works may be found in any |} 
graphical dictionary. It ought to possess a well 
engraved title-page, portraying King Dar 
kneeling, with outstretched hands, in a ki 
shallow arched recess, his harp by his sid 
sceptre and crown on the ground before him, his 
face turned upwards and towards his left hand, 
figure representing “ Vengeance” 
leaning forward over the arch and aiming an arrow 
at him ; on the other side the figure of “ Mercie 
holding out to him a scroll, with pend 
inscribed “A pardon”; beneath either figure 00 
the front of the arch are various emblems of 
respe ctive offices. Below the figure of David is the 
title: “ Davids | teares. | By S* John Hayward 
Knight, Doc. of Lawe. | London. | Printed by John 














| Bill. 


According to Lowndes, this title ought to b 
faced by a portrait of the author. This my Ry 
unfortunately wants. The same authority valu 

the work at 10s. 6d., but does not refer to the sale 
of a copy. In my experience, it cannot be called 


| 2 common book. 
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— 
Having done my best for PELAGcIvs, may I be 
aving } ] 


sllowed two queries in turn! Ist. Is PELAGIUS 
sight in calling a work of 344 pp. “a tract”? I 
ather from Lowndes that there is only the one 
edition of 1623, and therefore conclude that his 





useless to discuss the point, for, until the pedigree 
| receives the sanction of that authority, it can only 


be 


| ar 


copy is (or ought to be) of the same bulk as mine. | 


and. Does Low ndes use the term “ frontispiece ” 
correctly When he applies it, as in this case, to an 
engraved title-page? Surely the portrait would 
now more usually be called a frontispiece. 

A. 8. 

Breadsall. 

M.P.s ror Woopstock (5 §. i. 309.) —William 
Thornton, M.P. in 1812, was a lieutenant-general 
in the army; he re tired from the service the year 
of his election, and died in 1841. He must not be 
nfounded with Sir William Thornton, K.C.B., 
i} eutenant-general, who died in 1840. 

John Gla M.P. in 1820, was the father of 





istone, 


the late Premier. He was created a baronet 
1846, and died in 1851. 
Aurrep B. Beaven, M.A. 
Portar Woop (5 §. i. 67, 96, 272. One of 


your correspondents in a former number ques- 
tioned the truth of a remark frequently made, that 
this wood resisted the ravages of fire; and described 
the useless quality of poplar in India, where it is 
mon fuel. I cannot speak of the wood 
, but I can with confidence affirm that 
is country the poplar used for floors is wonder- 
fully proof against fire, and when all the surround- 
ng timbe r has been consun ed, poplar floors will 
remain unburnt. Such was the case at the 
at Luton Hoo, and also at Wynnstay. 
men of the Fire Brigade can 
Unfortunately the trunk of the poplar-tree 
, and supplies timber but in small scantling, 
would be a valuable building 
Bens. Ferrey. 


n 
as Com 





describes 





great 
1 he 


corroborate this state- 


fre 


ment 





otherwise it most 


Tue Scortisn Famity or Epear (5" §, i. 25, 
75, 192.)\—Although the author of this 
= a lawyer,” he, neverthele ss, shows c 
regard for proofs ; and, moreover, he does not stray 
from the point in his discussion of undecided 
He assumes no authority in the matter, 
but, at the same time, he relies on the proofs pro- 
duced as authority of the highest character, and in 
this the reader must support him, for his extracts 
from the Archives of Scotland cannot be disputed ; 


work is 





lawyer's 


descents. 


While, at the same time, he invites the opinions of | 


others in their interpretation. 
While disregarding mere family tradition, he 


in | 


accepts for discussion the historical tradition of | 


the origin of the Edgars of Wedderlie. 
But X. would be saved much unnecessary trouble 


ifhe would take up my challenge to propound his 
pedigree of the Eyemouth Edgars to the Lyon 
King of Arms, without whose endorsement it is 


bi 


Margaret Bell.” 


T 
m 
A 
G 
hi 


sumed 


R 
‘ 


the 


4 
A 
G 


» placed in the category of “ doubtful pedigrees”; 
id it is but right that it should be so classed. 
X. says that there were “not two Richards, 
it only one,” for “both Richards married a 
Here he errs (see Ped. of New- 
p- 112, &c.), for this is not exactly the point. 
he real question is, were Andrew Edgar of Eye- 
outh, whose wife was named Grace Allen, and 
ndrew of Farneyrigg, whose wife was named 
rissel Boudun, one and the same person? Both 
id sons named Andrew ; but while it was the as- 
brother of the former who named 
the son of a previous Richard), it was 
son of the latter who was so named. 
The names, localities, and time, being the same, 
ve Andrew might be mistaken for the other ; but 
do not know of any contemporaneous recorded 
cument in which Andrew, the husband of Grace 
llen, any more than Andrew, the husband of 
rissel Boudun, is shown to be the son of Richard 


was 


chard 


Edgar of Newtoun, by his wife Rachael Maxwell. 
This is the true difficulty. 


P 
at 
ol 
ia 


l 
he 
W 


ar 


would like to have them pointed out, 


th 


fa 


D 
D 
lé 


J 


™ 
I 

aa 
ha 
Li 


194.)—Is it not at least possible that this ballad is 


th 


As regards Oliver Edgar, who married Margaret 
ringle, I think that, by a collation of the « vidence 
pp. 58, 101, &c., along with the records 
the lairds of Wedderlie, it seems clear that his 
ther was Richard Edgar of Wedderlie. But this 
& question for the reader. 
I should be glad to know what 
luded to by X. have been omitted (which could 
proved in either the tabulated pedigree of 
edderlie or of Newtoun, for I have not noticed 
iV such omissions, and am sure that the author 
as it is clear 


66, 78, 


two desc ents 


it his obj ct is to pl we the various pe digrees of 


Edgar above suspicion, and in doing so rather to 


ll short of the truth than to overstep it.t 


(5% §. i. 148, 214.)\— Desideria- 
esiderata the name of the daughter of 
esiderius, King of Lombardy, who married Char- 
magne, by whom she was afterwards divorced. 
ames’s History of Charl magne, p. 148.) 
The Sikhs of the Panjab called Zindah- 
sh, steel-clothed, from their armour, and Resh- 
or having beards, from their beards; and I 
ve always had an idea that they were originally 
mgo-bards from Lombardy. E. 


“ DESIER” 
was 


are 


BALLAD ON Martinmas-Day (5 §,. i. 127, 


e composition of Dr. T. F. Forster, although pub- 


lished by him as though an extract from some other 








He married Margaret Bell. 
+ This treatment, however, is not popular, and places 


the Edgars at a disadvantage, compared with many other 
families less scrupulously dealt with. 
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work? This writer was very fond of this mode of 
publishing his own compositions, as any one will 
testify who has endeavoured, 
success, to discover the 
the Florilegium, i 
Forster as if independent works, 
existence. This was satisfactorily 
an early volume of “ N. & Q.” 


sritish Museum. 
[See “N. & Q.,” 


I am obliged to E. 


the information he has 


query. He 


* Girguntum ” 
there no account of them in the 
gives for the b ullad 
sult them. I wi 4 
“N. & Q.,” would be 


for m«¢ 


» seek . 
o Boss 5% 8S, 


tion of those 


course without 


Austr. et Bor. and 
although quoted by Dr. 
have no separate 


established in 


JAMES BRITTEN. 


x. 108.] 


V. for his references, and for 
collected in reply to my 
nothing about 
Leonard’s well.” Is 


authorities he 


[ cannot myself con- 
r other reader of 
good enough to place them 


W. D. Bz 


For the informa- 
etymology of this 
word, I quote the following lines from the Lady of 
the Lake, 4th canto, 5t 


“ That bull was s : his reeking hide 


They stretch'd the cataract beside, 
Whose waters their wild tumult toss 


Adown the black and cra, 
Of that huge cli 


gy boss 
iff, whose ample verge 


Tradition calls the Hero’s Targe.’ 


Nottingham. 


In the Glossary 


F. D. 


appende d to the comple te edition 


of the works of John Knox, edited by David Laing, 


and published at Edinburgh 
your correspondents 
there defined as beir 


Edinburgh. 
If a si rap 


would suggest 


merely a corruption 
(master, head of 
Hudsons, Van 
Baas” is still uss 
amongst the Dutch 
of Good Hope. 


“ 


Wimbledon. 


In Somerset 
mother says to her child, 
or calves, “ Look at the ‘ 
the final e being pronounced, 


If to a calf 


child, any time 
after its mother, i 
or “ bos-se calf” 
the age of five 
term is more frequently 
sucking its mother, when it should have long ago 


Stevenson) in 1848, 


‘ ” 
bosses” are 


T. G. S. 


1dmissible, I 
ord “ boss” is 
word ‘ ry 

days ’ the 


Stuyve rol 
I have given, 


speaking pn wor # ; at the Cape 


CRESCENT. 


frequently used. A 
ig to oxen, COWS, 
’ or ‘ bos-se’” (sing.), 
* bosses ” pl. . 
’ j “ bos-se calf.” <A 
being weaned, which cries 
* boss,’ > * hos- se, 

and I have heard children up fo 
the same as the 
applied to a great calf 








| out Germany, thus giving him a terrible warning 





been weaned. I think “ boss,” “ bos-se” ” was, 

former times, more particularly applied to the coy: 
and Knox, in using “auld bosses, ” speakin, g of men 
in derision, meant “old women” in the sense that 
we apply the latter term to men at the present day 
I have heard a woman called an “ old cow.” Bey 
Jonson’s “ Boss of Billingsgate” must haye } 
a landlord; and I can understand it as having be, 
first : ap plied to a landlady, and afterwards used rs 
the chief or principal of any establishment, as jt js 
in America. TAUNTONIENSIs, 


been 


Kyicut Brorn (5 S. i, 167, 215.)\—Thankis 
Mr. Appis for his information concerning th 
above, I should feel obliged to him if he coulj 
also inform me where Durer’s original etching is 


and WwW here I can in 1 a cood copy. F, E. 


Bi rn borg is « seaport town of Finland, Or 

Gulf of Bothnia, at the mouth of the Kumo. 4 
—— ng is ‘largely carried on here, and t 
foremost int-timbers of a ship are the — 
(fi aii with the stem, a bed for the bowspr 
may not Knight Biorn refer to a bees 9 
in the shi ipbuilding r trade G. A, GoOLDFIN i. 

Walford Road, South Hornsey. 





Biorn or Bjorn means a bear, and is still 
in Norway and Sweden. The nearest equivalent 
in English is Bernard—=Bjornhard, i. ¢., bears 
heart. 

There is no authorized interpretation of Alber 
Diirer’s engraving of The Knight, Death, and Satan 
In HW orks of Eminent Masters, art. * Albert 
Diirer,” we read :— 

‘Tt is said that Albert Diirer intended to repre 
Franz von Sickengen, whose name was dreaded thr 














S traced on the picture goes far to corroborate this su 
position. An old ballad has suggested another signifies 
tion. It there represents to us the model of the Christian 
sans peur et sans reproche ‘Let Death and the Der 
attack me,’ says the Knight, ‘I will con juer both the Devil 
and Death.’ There is ‘also the idea that the artist in 
tended to represent his own journey through life.’ Sr 
Edmund Head cz alls i it ‘a sort et eon ensed expression of 
the spirit of the Pilgrim’s Pr 








DovstEe Returns to Paruiament (5" §. 
104, 53, 176, 257. —W. - M. is evidently 
ignorant of the Acts of Parliament. Under the 
old Act, a returning officer, not by virtue of his 
office, but by be “+ a r, entitled to vote, am 
not —— voted, of course, — give a casting 
vote. Under the new, or Ballot Act, a returning 
officer cannot vote ; but in case of a doubler 
by virtue of his office, he must cive the casting 
vote and seat the candidate, as the return. 
officer did at Athlone. There was a curious cas 
of alleged double returns at Thirsk, in North 
Yorkshire, too long to enter upon in your pages, 
but which requires “ventilation in polit ical circles. 

Eporact™. 
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[r-Cou. LivincsTone, 168% (5% § 108, 175, 
g77.)—In the Appe sndix on the "Vise -ountess 
Dundee, at the end of Mr. Mark Napier’s 
Menoirs of Dundee, Mr. BLenktysorp will find, 
| think, satisfactory proof that William Living- 
sone could not have been at Killiecrankie, as he 
was in prison at the time, and that there is no 
foundation for the cruel calumny, by which the 
tractors of Bonnie Dundee have tried to blacken 
not only of his adherent Livingstone, 
nd devoted wife. 

M. 


det 
the memory, 
but also of his own be loved a 


as Mr. BLENKINSOP! 
states, On the author ‘ity of the late Bishop of 
Moray, was the man who shot Dundee at 
eankie, all other historians who refer 
: [ cannot myself see hi 
he possibly could have been there, as it is 

known he w prisoner at that period in Edin 
burgh. It is stated in M ~_ ( 


- the 


If Lt.-Col. Livingstone, 


Cillie- 
sub- 


1 
to the 


ect must be incorrect. 





Mackay, having discovered a plot in Sir Thomas 
Livingstone’s regiment of Dragoons to endeavour to 


take « over eon giment to Dundee, the followin 





isoners to 





t l é l g y, were sent pl 
fr - urg h ; bet ‘ol. Livingstone, Captains Living 
Murray _ ( This h 





stone, rightor ppened 
time before the 1 ittle of Killiecrankie. 
Geo, C1 . 

Weens, Hawick, N.B. 

Pass or Finstermitnz (5™ S. i. 148, 214. 
From Landeck in the Tyrol a main road mount 
Wlongside the stream of the Inn to the defile of 
Finstermiinz; and the Pontl r Bridge, six mil 
from Landeck, has on various occasior been 
fated spot to the Bavarians during their incursic 
into the Tyrol Here in 1703 (see Badeker’s 
Switzerland) the Tyrolese so completel nihilate 
the Bavarian army, that only a few f 
escaped to convey the tidings to Innsbruck nd 
in 1806 a body of Bavarians met with a la 
fate : E.T.L.8 


I think that the im iportant event which 8. H. Y. 
has seen alluded to as havi ¢ taken place near 
the above Pass must be the battle of 
Malser-Haide, which was fought in 1499 bet 
15,000 Imperialists : ind men of the Grison 
Lea rue, f the day wi s Be nedict For 





not al 
ween 
8.000 

g The hero of 
tana, who had his abdomen torn o pe n, but, holdin 
his entrails with one hand. he continued to fight 
with the other, and thus died, encourag 
countrymen to the last. S. H. Y. will find 


} 
il 


i all the 





details of the battle in the v« ry full History of 
Switzerland h y Miiller, or in the best of the smaller 
ones, that by Daguet. G. G. 
Geneva. 
Jocosa 5th S. i 108, 155, 194. _Twenty-£ - 


years ago I used to lodge at the house of one Joyce 





| that the cor ple 


| out of the 
] 


Bell, at Cleator, in Cumberland. A few years ago 

she was alive, and is probably living still. I have 

known, I think, three instances of the name Felicia 

being given in Cheshire. In one case it was always 

abbreviated into Phyllis. Rosert Houianp. 
Mobberley, Cheshire. 


“ 990 \ 
167, 233. 


Once 


B£EzIQvE oR Bésiove (5 §, ji The 
paper “Concerning Bézique” in a Week, to 
which Cuthbert Bede refers, gives this derivation, 
*Bézique, or more correctly Bazique, from the 
Spanish word Baza, a trick at cards. The Italians 
have the game Bazzica.” 

Sparks Henperson WILL 
, Kensington Crescent, W. 

You need not search very far for 
the name Bésique. I subjoin a quotation from 
Albe rti, Italiano-Francese Dictionary, Marseilles, 
772: “ Bazzica, s. f. conversazione - compagnia. 


Conversation laction de fréquenter quelqu’un. 


IAMS 


the origin of 





Per uomo familiare—intime, familier. ,. Bazziche 
v. Bazzicature. Per una spezie di giuoco di carte. 
Credo che sia il Gile dei Francesi o le trente un.” 
(Not n Boye A Perha ips the name its« lf, from 
*‘Bazzicature massirizuole, coserelle di poco pregio. 
Bagatelles Babiolles chose de pe id con equence, 
chose puérile, de rien.’ S. 


P.S.—A Small Anglo-Itali 
y Millhouse, drops the m« 
company, conversation, or game of c 
rives the pri meaning as follow 
result of -too much conversa 
pick, bill, dispute, scold ; 
with.” Perhaps, 


fault 
alike for the game, the qu 


. Dictionary, Milan, 
of Alberti 
rds and 
. probably the 
-** Bezzicare, to 
hen-pecked, 
, the root of 
irrel, and the 


+ 
sent 





the word 


conversation—is in Bezzo, a sm Venetian coin, 
ind its derivative, Bezzi, mon 

Dersetu ” (5 §, i. 148, 218.)—The military 
way that ran from Wallsend, near Newcastle, to 
the Solway Frith, in connexion with the Roman 
wall, was called “ Le Der-street” in the reign of 
He nry VIIL. (Rains ’s History of H ham Prvory). 
If the latter syllable Be Derbeth” may be re- 


garded as a corrupt form of peth, or path, we shall 

have an analogy that may he cover the 

meaning of both words. T. Donson, B.A. 
Hexham, 


I have received a commonplace explanation 
f the origin of this local name. It appears 
who occupy the farm formed it 

final syllables of their Christian names, 
r and Elizabeth. "A 


Ip to dl 


: 
Alexane 


202.)\—Signor Luigi 


Monopoli, writes: 
I ; 


FinnaMore (4 §, xi. 114, 
Finamore Pepe, Vice-Consul a 

‘ My family name isreally Finamore, but, to distinguish 
myself { from some others in Central Italy who bear the 
surname, I add that of my mother, who belonged 
to the noble family of Pepe, of Naples. 








same 
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«* Although I have had through my hands all the old 
chronicles of this and the neighbouring cities, I have not 
found in them any ‘ Finamore’ before the eighteenth 


century. This family appeared here when it went from 
England” (literal translation, when it was eclipsed in 
England). “ My family is in every way Italian, although 
it seems of foreign origin.” 
R. J. FyxMore. 

Sandgate, Kent. 

“Sere one Puysicran,” &e. (5 §. i. 228, 276.) 

-W. T. M. will find this epigram in the collection 
of “S. Joseph Jekyll,” the author of many others 
equally good. E. M., M.D. 

“ T Want To Know” (4 §. xii. 
I have seen it stated somewhere that this is a cor- 
ruption from “ I wonder now.” R. 


yO.) 


207 
Ont, Joe.) 


CALENDAR FoR 1874 (5 §. i. 5, 
It is not clear whether Mr. SKEAT 
(p. 5) intended this for a burlesque on a certain 
kind of misapplied ingenuity, or not ; but it really 
appears to have been a serious proposition. We 
are gravely informed that if any one will commit 
to memory the following lines, 


A Myemoyi 


r, "Q On7 
58, 179, 257. 


** For once, one finds three several beaux 


Fined two-and-six for sixteen ‘ goes’” ; 


and, having accomplished this rather unpromising 
task, shall (whenever he recalls the unintelligible 


trash) further more succeed in remembering that 
For does not mean for, but Sour 
Once oe Ci . 9 one 
One né, March | 
Finds - nds, as 2 
Three - taree, May 3 
Several ral, ,, seven 
Fined - ined, = ' 
Two a two, »» August 2 
Six 99 Sit, Sept 6 
For im for, - Oct. 4 
Sixteen - teen, 16 
and that this last, after all, is by no means 16, but 
November 1 and December 6 he will have 


triumphed over about half the difficulties which 
impede the application of this extraordinary 
* Mnemonic Calendar.” I say about half; for he 
go back and construct another mental 


must now 

table similar to the above, by which he is to 
unlearn all that he has so far gone over; and 
“Four” is not four, but Jan. 4; “One” is not 


one, but Feb. 1, &c., on to the end again. 

I fancy that most readers will prefer to depend 
upon the almanac; and that the 
author, will derive any * comfort ” these 
* nonsense verses,” 
him much joy. 

Greenville, Ala. 


no one, 


from 


save 


G. L. H. 


FERINGHEE AND THE VARANGIANS (4 §. xii. 
224, 293, 456; 5S. i. 113.) —The term Varangian 
reminds me of one of the best passages in M. G. 
Lewis's tragedy of I give it from the 


Adelgitha. 








original edition. Cumberland’s edition contains 

several errors :— 

“ Judge by this fact! The day we forced Durazzy 
While war yet raged, and streets were red with blood 
And falling towers crush'd in their reck alike ’ 
The victors and the vanquish’d. ‘Mid the tumult 
A fierce Varangian from its mother’s arms 
Had torn a new-born babe ; wild shriek’d the Matron 
To heaven for aid; nor did she shriek in vain ; 
Guisgard heard her ; to the tower he flew, 

And while his left hand caught the child, his right 
Seiz’d by his yellow locks the wild barbarian 

And hurl'd him from the walls. Then with his scarf 
Did Guisgard bind the babe’s slight wounded throat, 
And gently on its mother’s breast replaced it. 
Wildly she caught it— sank upon her knee, 

Traced in its blood a cross upon its brow, 

And called it“ Guisgard.” The’ his great heart melted 
His stout frame trembled, and I marked tears fi reing 
Thro’ his clos’d helm a passage : Oh! methought 

Never did hero’s strength appear so glorious 

As then appear’d his weakness—ne’er before 

Was man worth envying till I saw those tears. 

STEPHEN JAcKsoy, 


Mortimers, Lorps or Wicmore (5 §, i, 199, 

I copy the following out of Hulbert’s His. 

tory of Shropshire, in which a slight sketch of the 
family is given : 

“ Mr. Cox, my valued historian, says Ralph de Mor 


92 
aw 





of which, nevertheless, I wish | 


timer. at the time of the general survey, had fifty Manor 
in this County, among others that of Cleobury Mortimer. 
Having completed the Abbey of Wigmore in Hereford 
; xc, 
| Abbey | 
Wigmore. | 
This may give a clue to the derivation of th 
Lord Mortimer, Earl of March, left Wig- 
more to his sister Anne, who married Richard 
Plantagenet, Duke of York, from whom it passed 
to the Crown. Hopton Castle at one time belonged 
to this family as well as that of Cleobury Mortimer 


Founder, Order, 


Hugo de Mortuamary, 1172. 


Black Canons, 


name. 





IGnortvs. 
Tue Buriat or Grpstes (5 §, i. 129, 212.)— 
The name of Boswell has long been familiar to m 
jas almost synonymous with “gipsy” in north 
west Lincolnshire. Here, too, their habit has beer 


to give names of trees or plants (e. g., “ Geranium 

to the daughters of the race. I may be : 

ascertain more about them, but make a note 

this for the present. J.T. FR. 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


able t 


InpDIAN Deep or Nov. 15, 1642, To ™ 
INHABITANTS OF PENTUCKET, Now HAVERHILL, 
MAss. th 5. i. 166, 219. This deed is wel 


known. It as printed in 1832 in Mirick’s His- 
tory of Haverhill, and again in 1861 in Chase's 
history of that town. The latter work containss 
fac-simile of the document, which is now, I pre- 
sume, in the custody of the city clerk of Haverhill. 
Mr. Murpny probably made his abstract in haste, 
there are some mistakes in it. A part a 
| Salem, N.H., was included in old Haverhill, but 
} 


as 
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no part of Salem, Mass., nor of Ipswich, ever 
belonged to that town, or was w ithin the limits of 

the above-named deed. Joun Warp Deay. 
Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A, 


Kive or v. AT Arms (5 8, i. 50, 135, 237.)— 
Dr. Webster also uses the term King at Arms in 
his English Dictionary, as also (as has been already 
pointed out) does Sir Walter Scott. Surely it is 
A. O. M. Jay. 


admissible. ; 
1, Portland Street, Leamington. 


Sir W. Scott may have once used “at Arms ” 
n Marmion—probably by an oversight ; but I do 
not think that elsewhere, in any of his works, 
the same error is to be found. To me “of Arms” 
and “at Arms” seem to be essentially distinct. 
The man at arms had to do with weapons ; whereas 
be who was of arms presided over the symbolism 
and honours of chivalry. The commonalty, being 
more familiar with the Man at Arms than with 
the King of Arms, may have loosely misused 
the conjunction, hence the error; but “of” is the 
official word, and when substituted by “ at” must, 
I believe, have been by mistake or inadvertence. 
Analogous are not wanting even now. It 
seems to me of little count what Sir Walter 
Seott may have once called Sir David Lindsay, 
when, as is well known, Sir David styles himself 
“Lyon King of Arms.” S. 


Cases 


Isanen, Wire or Cuarues V. (5™ §. i. 107, 
175, 273.)—I return my best thanks for the amplk 
and satisfactory data kindly given for her death, 
Ist May, 1539. 

The ‘eclipse which preceded the event was no 
doubt the solar eclipse visible in Europe, 8th April, 
1539, given in Ricciolus’s Catalogue of E 
but no mention is made in Ferguson’s or Playfair’s 














of Ex lipse #, 


{stro omy of the comet, said to have made it 


ppearance on the same day. 





Was any comet visible on Ist May, 1539; and if 
so, where are further notices of its occurrence to be 
met with ! E. 

“PresTeR JoHN” AND THE ARMS OF THE SEI 
or CHicHEsTER (4° §S. xii. passi 5% §. i. 15 


177, 217.)—I do not know whether Mr. Watcort 
means it as a sneer, or that we are to take it as a 
bit of special ple ding, when he asks, “ Can the 
suggestion have been made in sober earnest, that 
a bishop in the eleventh century re-named as St. 
Prester John’s, St. Peter’s Church, in honour of the 
subjeet of a mere hearsay, or of a Nestorian heretic ?” 
If the question refers to me, my simple reply to it 
is, that J never made it ; but what is more, that my 
words, if fairly construed, can bear no construction 
but the very opposite. They are (p. 177): “There 
would be force in this, if the blazon on the arms 
were always emblematical of the dedication or had 
special reference to it, but this is certainly not the 





| paper on Russia is one to raise some alarm. 


| Right. 





fact.” For if 


And I repeat this “ certainly not.” 
the converse were the truth—were Mr. Watcort’s 
implied doctrine, a doctrine OpoAoyoupévws, cor- 
rect-——see what we should be driven to! Canterbury 
Cathedral we must call the church of St. Pall, the 
arms being the archiepiscopal pall; Bristol, the 
church of St. Three Crowns; Hereford, the church 


of St. Leopards; Rochester, the church of St. 
Escalop-shell, and so on, usque ad nauseam. Will 
Mr. Watcorrt bear the burden of this? As to the 
individual whom Mr. Watcorr styles “ The first 
historic John the high priest,” readers of history 
know all about him, and will be able to say 
whether he be, or be not, the first of that name of 
whom any authentic account is given. 

That Prester John “arose from a corruption of 
St. Peter's,” very well for those who can 
accept it; for my own part, [ say, “‘ Credat Judzeus 
Apella, non ego.” Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


may do 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, Xe. 
The Qu No. 272, April, 1874. (Murray.) 
PRoBABLY, during its long and honourable career, the 
(Quarterly has never published an article of such weighty 
and universal importance as the first in this April num- 
ber, entitled “‘The War between Prussia and Rome.” 
It tells the tale of the war without entering on the ques- 
tion of the defensibility of the policy adopted by Prussian 
statesmen, on the one hand, or that of the Jesuits on the 


irterly Review. 


| other, who claim for the Pope the regulation, not only of 


**faith,” but also of ‘‘morals,” which is taken to mean 
everything else besides faith. The biographical article fur- 
nishesa very interesting sketch of the life and works of the 
lateBishop Wilberforce. It will surprise some persons to 
hear that, when at Oxford, the young Wilberforce, as a 
member of the Union Society, lauded Hampden, and ap- 
proved of the course taken with respect to Charles I. The 

A brief, but 
lucid, defence of Wentworth (Lord Strafford) against the 
accusation of political apostacy exhibits that great and 
unfortunate statesman in a new light. The writer looks 
upon him as the man, above all others, who deserves to 
be spoken of as the originater of the great Petition of 
As candidate for Yorkshire, 1628, we are told 
‘‘many of the freeholders who voted for him refused to 
disclose their names, for fear of consequences, . the 
House, nevertheless, decided that his eleetion was good. 
Wentworth, therefore, owed his seat to a practice which 





| is, probably, the earliest application, in England, of the 





principle of the Ballot.” The more important of the 
remaining articles, if such a phrase may be used, where 
all are, more or less, of importance, refer to Home Rule 
in Ireland in the last century, and to the causes of the fall 
of the Liberal Party; but there is really not an unread- 
able or uninteresting article in the whole number. 


The Proverbs of John Heywood. 
of that Author, printed 1546. Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by Julian Sharman. (Bell & Sons.) 

Mr. Suarman’s Introduction, which comprises nearly 

a third of this pleasant volume, is better worth reading 

than the text which follows it. The proverbs of joyous, 

serious, reckless, and cautious Heywood, are, neverthe- 
less, worth reprinting as a curiosity. They contain some 
concentrated wit, but more of concentrated common- 


Being the “ Proverbes 
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| 

place. Heywood’s best is to be found elsewhere. md 

could put much feeling into few words; as, for example, 

in the lines, quoted by Mr. Sharman: 

“ Less is the peril, and less is the pain, 

The knocking the knuckles which finger doth strain, 
Than digging in the heart, or drying of the brain.” 

Mr. Sharman has given as perfect a portraiture of Hey- 

wood as literary art, with honest labour, could accom- | 

plish ; and he is especially happy in his terse way of | 
illustrating a fact. With regard to Heywood, in reference 
to Mary Todor, Mr. Sharman remarks: “He is the 

English Rizzio, without the trag redy ; it may be 

mentioned, without the scandal.” We hope to meet Mr. 

Sharman again in a similar field of literature as that 

through which he takes his readers in the Introduction 

to “The Proverbs of John Heywood.” 

Traditional Tales « he En lish and Scotish Peasant 
3y Allen Cunningham. A New Edition. (J. & 
Kerslake.) 

More than 

charming tales, which won 

Scott, were first printed. It is just the book for a sunny 

window-seat or for a bench beneath a tree, for winter 

fireside or for the beach by the summer sea 


also, 


7a. 
W. 

w , . | 
half a century has elapsed since these 
the admiration of Walter 


Mr. 
among other in 
Speaker *s Ct 
Greater Pro she ts 
Remai The Hi 
of Foot Guards, + 
Reminiscences of 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Ge 


MvRRay's forthcoming works anno 
, the Fifth Volume of The | 
Bible, containing the Four 

Schliemann’s 7 
he First or Grenadier 


Sir F. W. 
s’ Servic 


list of 


portant books 
h 


oy ay d 
Rea 
Hamilt 
wrence, Essays Contributed to 
the “ (Ju urterly Rei ‘ by Samuel Wilberforce, D =p 
A Didionary of British History,—An a storical Atla 
Ancient Ge hy, Biblical and Classical, Compil ed | 
under the Superintendence Dr. W iliam Smith and 
Mr. George ey The Gnostic H f the First and 
Secon ‘ newre the late H. L. Mansel, D.D.,—Gothic 
Architecture f italy, chiefly in Brick and Marble, by 
G. E. Street, R.A.,— The Poetical Works of Alexand 
Pope, Vol. IiL., the Satires, &c., Edited by Rev. W hitwell 
Elwin,— Memoir of Suv Roderick I. Murchison, b y -chi- 
bald Geikie, LL.D., F.R.S.,—TZhe Sonnet Structuy 
Place in Poetry, by Charles Tomlinson, FR. 8., 
Hortensius: an Historical Essay on the Office and Duties 
of an Advocate, by William Forsyth, Q.C., LL.D., M.P., 
Eastern Africa as a Field for Mi ary Labour, by 
Sir Bartle Frere,—A Medieval Latin Dictio y, Based 
on the Work of Ducange, by E. A. Dayman, B.D. 
Engla ud and Russia East, by M ujor Gen. Sir 
Henry Rawlinson,—and vary of Christian A nti- 
rf hy, f T s of the Aj les to 
of Charlemagne, Bdited by Wm. Smith, D.C 4 
.( Cheethan , M.A. 
GENEALOGIE The late Mr. 
several volumes of manuscript pedigrees, compiled by 
himself. They relate chiefly to Yorkshire families, and 
are indexed. One of the works (the consolidated Visi 
tations of Yorkshire), in three folio volumes, is unique. 
THE the 8th 
inst. 
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British Museum will remain closed till 
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ep Innocence 1659 
tand State Jests. By T. 8. The Second 


Wanted by J. Z. Bailey, Eoq., Stretford, Manchester. 





| Last or Toe Baare; 


and words and phrases of which an explanation 
1 


| been possessed by the Chinese and Hindoos, 


| being wri 


Bertier's Witp Nortu Laxp. 
Cooren’s Misumeer Hits. Original Edition. 
Orr THe Skewes. Original Edition 


Wanted by G. BR. Cockhead, 73, Norfolk Terrace, Bayewater, 


Original Edition, 


Ena EsTIC Mac 
Sroren r Stories. Put 
Poems of Arthu 


Wanted by Re 


suwoman's D AZINE, for 1868. 
lished by Macmilian, 1872, 
r Hugh Clough 

. John Pickford, 


bridge 


USE < 


M.A., Newbourne 
Suto See 


Ex Faesxcnu Transtation of the Chronicle of Theophanaiy 


Wanted by Col. Ellis, Star Cross, near Exeter, 


or, Resting Places 
By Captains Corbourne an 
Battie or Tae Atma anp its IxcrpEent 
My Sovvenin. By Mrs White. Publ 


Wanted by Heary Bathurst, t 


of our Fallen Heros 
Crimea i Brine. 
By an Officer. 
shed at Colehester, 
q-, East Dereham, Norfolk, 


Motices to Correspondents, 
Our CORRESPONDENTS will, 
gesting to them, 


That they should write clearly and distinctly—and 
one side of the paper only—more especially proper 


we 


trust, excuse our 
both for their sakes as well as our o 


We cannot undertake to puzzle out whate Ce 


yes not think worth the trouble of 


C. D. Gunpowde r is mentioned by Roger Bacon, 
died about 12 Its invention is popularly ascribed 
the German monk Schw artz, about 1320. A much eat 
knowledge of the cumbustible mixture is said to 
The 
plosive Greek fire is supposed to have chiefly eg 
of naphtha. 
Lr.—The Publisher will send “ N. & Q”"di 
you on application. There is a college at Cooper's E 
the Principal would give all necessary information 
ten to. 
H. E. W.:— 
* Tears of the brave and follies of the wise.” 
Johnson, Vanity of Human With 
CAVALCANTI,—a Florentine poet who died in the 
year of the thirteenth century. His Canzone dA 
has been « “~- n published. 
“ Junron Cartton Cius.”—We always require the 


Sun. 


} funnies | you have now been good enough to f 


our own satisfaction, 

W. D. B.—The tale is told in a dozen ways, but 
point is the same. 

G. P. M..L. D. is requested to forward his’ name 
address. 

M. (Cumberland 
possib! 


).—Your paper shall appear as soon 
ie, 

W. S.—Certainly, the Edinburgh people do. 

A. L.—Any English Grammar will help you. 

G. L. ¢ Forwarded to Mr. THoms. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
Editor ”—Advertisements and Business Letters to® 
Publisher at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, & 
London, W.C 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
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